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O. P. Heccrt 1n THE TrutH Asout BLAyps 


The actor who played Blayds in the original produc- 
tion of A. A. Milne’s comedy proves that he has 
lost none of his artistry in Guthrie McClintic’s 
revival at the Belasco. (Photograph by Vandamm) 
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The WORLD and the THEATRE 


Art Director for Radio City — 
Shakespeare’s Birthday — 
Cabaret Theatre 


NE of the first announcements con- 
cerning the theatres in Radio City, 
now known as Rockefeller Centre, is the 
appointment of Robert Edmond Jones 
as Art Director for the Radio-Keith- 
Orpheum Theatres. No public record 
of the form that the productions in these 
theatres will take has yet been made. 
The news note limits itself to the state- 
ment that a special studio and suite of 
workrooms are being provided for Mr. 
Jones in the plans of the new Interna- 
tional Music Hall which is a part of the 
gigantic enterprise. But this is an indi- 
cation that the work will include 
quickly-changing productions for a mass 
audience, a project which offers a thou- 
sand allurements to the imagination, and 
should hold even so fertile a designer as 
Mr. Jones on his toes to keep his inspi- 
ration fresh and to maintain his artistic 
integrity. 


HAKESPEARE’S birthday found 
ample celebration this year, center- 
ing in the opening of the new Memorial 
Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon, adding 
the dedication of the new Folger Me- 
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Beatrice Lillie in Too 
True To Be 


r[ HERE seems to be no stopping 
the travels of Ferdinand Bruck- 
ner’s plays. Elizabeth of England has 
gone on to the Polish Theatre at 
Warsaw after its wanderings in Eng- 
land and on the Continent. 


e 
‘Te Cleveland Playhouse and 
Western Reserve University 


have made a completely successful 
afhliation. The laboratory course in 
the arts of the theatre given under 
their joint auspices last year, and 
which included the presentation of 
four full-length and eighteen one-act 
plays in the six weeks of study, did 
its job so well that plans for an ex- 
tension of the program this summer 
have been approved by the university 
even in this period of retrenchment. 
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THEATRE 


OHN VAN DRUTEN, author of 

There's Always Juliet, has writ- 

ten a new play called Somebody 

Knows which is to be produced in 

London by Auriol Lee for Frank 

Gregory with Frank Lawton in the 
leading part. 

% 


NDER the slogan, “The theatre 

is a weapon” nearly one hun- 
dred delegates representing dramatic 
groups from New York, Detroit, 
Reading, Newark, Boston, Chicago, 
Peekskill and the Brookwood Labor 
College met recently under the aus- 
pices of the Workers’ Theatre of 
New York and formed a Federation 
of Workers’ Theatres. One of the 
important features of the conference 
was the formation of the first Work- 
ers’ Theatre “road” to cover a con- 
siderable portion of the Eastern sec- 
tion of the country. Plans were also 
made for a Workers’ cinema society. 


j he Italy a new tax has been sug- 
gested in accordance with which 
the radio would pay a not inconsid- 
erable portion of the burden of the 
lyric theatres. Although the theatre 
with music is bread and meat to 
Italy, the news note which reports the 
tax does not say what chance it has 
of acceptance or how popular it is in 
the single group of businesses, con- 
nected with the radio, which are still 
making money. 


T° celebrate his bi-centennial, 
Haydn has just received a first 
performance, at the Municipal 
Theatre of Schwerin, of a comic 
opera, Le Monde de la Lune, writ- 
ten in 1777, libretto by Goldoni. 


Pars audiences are receiving un- 
pleasant impressions of American 
life from John Wexley’s The Last 
Mile (adapted by M. Paul Nusser 
under the title Le Rapide de Minuit 
at L’Ambigu and from Edgar Wal- 
lace’s On The Spot announced for 
spring production at Le Théatre de 
l’Apollo under the name, Gangsters. 
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morial Library in Washington and the 
Howard Furness Memorial Library at 
the University of Pennsylvania. 


RENE LEWISOHN, in the name 

of the Neighborhood Playhouse, 
gave a Spring performance that was as 
notably successful as it was notably un- 
usual. The program consisted of a 
series of native acts—music, singing, 
dance—by groups and individual artists 
from Latin America, Mexico, Central 
America and from Harlem. Since the 
idea back of the performance was to 
have the production as little “staged” 
and as nearly in its natural form as pos- 
sible, it was not given in a theatre with 
the audience seated in the auditorium 
but in the della Robbia Room at the 
Vanderbilt Hotel, where three hundred 
dinner guests at ringside tables watched, 
and to some extent shared in, the per- 
formance. Not all the runways in the 
world, nor the apron stages, nor any 
other theatre device for breaking down 
the barrier between actor and audience 
could accomplish this purpose as com- 
pletely as the form of the cabaret. 


ERHAPS one of the reasons that 

minds trained to industrial speed 
and to mass production are so afraid of 
a shorter working day as one solution 
for our economic difficulties, is that they 
have lost all conception of the recreative 
use of leisure, of what, for example, gar- 
dens and golf-links can do to revive 
flagging energies, and of what the arts 
can do, especially music and the theatre. 
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Stace DesiGNs By LEE SIMONSON: BACK TO METHUSELAH 


The New School for Social Research recently exhibited in New 
York a number of photographs of stage designs which attested 
the distinguished contribution to American stage art made by Mr. 
Simonson during the last decade. A sturdy primitive quality was 
achieved both in the costuming and properties of this scene from 
the Theatre Guild’s production of Shaw’s Back to Methuselah in 
February, 1922. (Photograph by Bruguiere) 











The tree of knowledge was the central focus of Lee 
Simonson’s poetic stage conception of the Garden of 
Eden which was one of the memorable settings of 
the New York production of Shaw’s drama. 
(Photograph by Bruguiére) 





Back To METHUSELAH 


























John Masefield’s tragedy in verse, produced in 
October, 1919, offered Mr. Simonson an unusual 
opportunity for pictorial settings among which one 
of the most effective was the beautiful snow screen 
which served as a gleaming background for hurry- 
ing silhouetted figures. (Photograph by Bruguieére) 
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PEER GYNT 


Ase’s house as it appeared in the February, 1923, 
production directed by Theodore Komisarjevski. 
(Photograph by Bruguiere) 























Mr. Simonson’s genius for using the technical equip- 
ment of the modern stage to make striking stage 
pictures full of strong contrasts was amply illus- 
trated in the Theatre Guild’s production in March, 
1931, of Hans Chlumberg’s drama of the after- 
math of the great war. (Photograph by Vandamm) 





MIRACLE AT VERDUN 








Roar CuHina! 


An unusual photograph, t taken from high in the wings, of a re- 
hearsal of Tretiakov’s propagandist drama, made immeasurably 
more exciting by one of Lee Simonson’s most ingenious sets in 
which the sails of sampans floating in a great tank of water were 
used as a drifting curtain to mask the battleship in the backstage. 
(Photograph by Vandamm) 














END OF A SEASON 


Broadway in Review 


By JOHN HUTCHENS 


I 


F George Bernard Shaw’s The Apple Cart was a diffuse but 
| amusing monologue two years ago, his latest comedy, Too 
True to Be Good, is a still more discursive product of his per- 
sonal platform-theatre. “A collection of stage sermons by a fellow 
of the Royal Society of Literature” is its sub-title, typically Shavian, 
as it sets about once more to disarm in advance such criticism as 
might be aimed at a formlessness that none but he would attempt 
with impunity. When he has succeeded, as in The Apple Cart, in 
justifying his cheerfully arrogant technique with the rich stuff of 
his moral mockery, few of us but have been willingly conquered. 
When he misses, as he has done in J'00 True to Be Good, the result 
is a general collapse. For Mr. Shaw, having very little use for the 
theatre in late years save as a rostrum for expressing a multitude of 
opinions, can expect equally little support from the theatre when 
he himself weakens within the pattern he has set for himself. The 
concessions that the theatre makes to him—his unabashed disregard 
of craftsmanship, his sketching in of characters not as individuals 
having life of their own but as puppets and as mouthpieces—these 
may also be acute liabilities. Let his force of statement weaken, or 
the brilliance of his talk be dim, and the structure tumbles with the 
sound of falling pasteboard. 

Too True to Be Good, which the Theatre Guild brought to the 
stage as the final bill of its subscription season, suffers almost until 
the end the disadvantage of being old Shavian territory. Even this 
is not in itself the greatest handicap. Although he has given us 
these ideas and opinions before—his thrusts at the army, the 
church, British society, sex and the profession of medicine—doubt- 
less they would do very well again were they phrased with the 
sharpness of his best form. But here, against a framework of nar- 
rative incredibly tenuous even for Mr. Shaw, they are dragged in 
as heavily as ever a librettist introduced a song cue in a routine 
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musical comedy. And once there, his old gaiety of incisive epi- 
gram yields to pleonasm, and vigor to fatigue. The first act gets 
down quickly enough to the business at hand. A pampered heiress, 
being convinced by a courtly burglar and his accomplice, the nurse, 
that life is too rich to be stifled by a blundering physician and a 
fussy mother, sells her jewels and departs with them for “a sea 
beach in a mountainous country”. And there the play lingers while 
Mr. Shaw dwells once more, in an inter-change of monologues, on 
his favorite subjects. That old Shavian standby, the army officer, 
is a hero by reason of a quicker-witted private; the nurse pretends 
to be a countess, and the heiress a servant; the burglar is a preacher 
who was necessarily ordained in private, his father being the 
elderly atheist who occupies a cave labelled St. Paul’s. So the 
thrusts at military stupidity, society, sex, youth, the failure of 
religion, are tagged to their impersonated symbols, as of old. So, 
too, the play wanders over flat, very flat, plains until, nearing the 
end, Shaw comes to the mountain of his despair. In rhythms of 
speech that gain majesty with their heightened passion and momen- 
tum, he voices the dilemma of a world without hope or affirma- 
tions save those of the “steadily closed minds” which lead “the way 
of death”—a world betrayed as bitterly by science as by religion 
and politics. He “must find the way of life, for myself and for all 
of us, or we shall surely perish. . . . I must preach and preach and 
preach, no matter how late the hour or how short the day”. But 
neither he nor anyone else has found that way of life, nor is salva- 
tion anywhere to be seen on the horizon of a world confronted by 
chaos. It is a statement profoundly revealing of Mr. Shaw him- 
self in what—until he is known to be at work upon another play— 
is regularly called the twilight of his career. 

If the author has been indifferent to the other four-fifths of his 
play which precede this peroration, the Guild was more consci- 
entious in its casting, and Leslie Banks in his direction. Beatrice 
Lillie’s comic genius, which would serve Mr. Shaw at his brightest, 
breaks through the verbiage, supplements the talky places with a 
wit which, taking chiefly the form of pantomime, is hers alone. As 
the amorous nurse whose solution of life is to make of it a series of 
honeymoons, Miss Lillie gets her laughs, as the phrase goes, on her 
own. Mr. Banks’ inventiveness, even when it is forced by lack of 
material to seem synthetic, searches out all the business that might 
suggest the sparkle which is not there: Miss Lillie, Hope Williams 
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and Hugh Sinclair in rough-house combat as the invalid rises from 
her bed and smites the invaders; the lively comic opera battle in 
which Private Meek (Leo G. Carroll) wins the honors that are 
turned over to Colonel Tallboys (Ernest Cossart), who would 
rather dabble in water colors. . . . There are these spurts of pic- 
torial activity, and they are not enough, because Mr. Shaw, being 
intent upon talking, has not left his play open to his actors or any- 
one else who might minister to it theatrically. What is left is Mr. 
Sinclair giving full voice and varied emotional delivery to the long 
concluding speech as the lights dim down and silhouette him 
against an empty sky. Neither the speech nor the picture is quickly 
to be forgotten, nor the fact that neither has much to do with what 
has gone before. In tone and thought they have the ring of a vale- 
dictory, which this play is not. For Mr. Shaw, according to the 
latest reports, is already at work upon another one. 


It was rich compensation that when a weary theatrical season had 
almost run its course, and most of the few playhouses remaining 
open on Broadway were scarcely worth looking into, Dorothy 
Sands came to the Booth for two Sunday evenings in Styles in Act- 
ing. For her program, being in a sense a history of the theatre 
from Millamant to Anna Christie, was a swiftly executed gallery 
of much that is too easily forgotten on a self-centered street; an in- 
effable challenge through recollection to renew the faith even of 
those in a market place where such matters as one may have faith 
in seem to exist by accident alone. Miss Sands’ new impersona- 
tions of contemporary players, like the portraits which once 
adorned the Grand Street Follies, are shrewd criticism; the tech- 
nique by which she captures personality, mannerisms of voice and 
gesture, all with uncanny and delightful exactness, are deep in the 
mimicry where acting has its basic security; and the impressions of 
Haidee Wright, Ethel Barrymore, Laurette Taylor, Mae West and 
Mary Boland are revealing as well as amusing. But Miss Sands is 
primarily an artist, and in more than half of her program—with- 
out properties or elaborate change of costume—she recreates rather 
than impersonates, which is to enjoy a heightened imagination, 
scope of comment and exploration. Her Millamant, first: precise, 
dry, the bloodless wit flashing like rustling silk, the voice crisply 
fixed and cold (“Let us be very strange and well-bred”), and on 
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either side, as surely as if they were there, the stage boxes and the 
gallants and all the heartless world of artifice. Her Almahide from 
Dryden’s Conquest of Granada was not less successful in evoking 
the playgoing world that was spellbound by bombastic declamation 
and rounded, sweeping gesture. A charming interlude as Vestris, 
vivacious and arch amid the glowering plush and gold of the early 
nineteenth century English theatre, and then the portfolio opened 
at Henry Arthur Jones and The Silver King: gentility and tears 
and the studied phrase, with only traces remaining of the declama- 
tory stage, and with Almahide’s imperiously raised arm brought 
down to the measure of a Victorian lady’s seemly, self-conscious 
gesture. With Candida—a luminous, wise and compassionate Can- 
dida—and an Anna Christie recalled from Pauline Lord’s per- 
formance, Miss Sands arrived at the end of an outline in which 
there had been told, with all economy and completeness, the essen- 
tials of the English-speaking theatre’s vast and many changes in 
three hundred years—its voice lowered to meet the acoustics of 
intimate playhouses after centuries of aiming at the gallery gods; 
its “apron” taken from the tirade deliverers and brought to the line 
of the fourth wall; its language, ideas and costumes modified from 
an operatic ideal and taken over slowly for the realistic world of 
the many from that of the few. That she can go directly to the 
heart of each period and find its distinction in some revealing flash 
of movement or accent is the measure of her art as surely as of her 
keen scholarship and abiding humor. 


The point at which a monotone ceases to have the theatre values 
of understatement and becomes monotony arrived early in the 
course of We Are No Longer Children, adapted by Ilka Chase and 
William B. Murray from the French of Leopold Marchand. 
Whether that monotony was deep in the writing, or was induced 
chiefly by the singularly flat playing of Geoffrey Kerr and June 
Walker, was a tantalizing problem. The ear placed the blame on 
Mr. Kerr and Miss Walker. As for the play itself, it was no more 
and no less trivial than many another in its story of the young 
Parisian who abandons his mistress, marries the wealthy girl, meets 
the first one again and seeks with her to regain their first rapture, 
like some Conrad and his counterpart in search of their vanished 
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youth. Aside from Mr. Kerr’s performance, which very suavely 
established nothing in one way or another of character or feeling, 
the selection of Miss Walker to play the abandoned girl went to 
the opposite extreme of that evil of type-casting of which we have 
all been complaining so long and loudly. Accepting even the misty 
pathos of the theme, Miss Walker’s voice, without color or varia- 
tion save for an occasional wistful inflection, did the play and the 
part steadily to death in all but the final scene. There it fell into 
the dispiriting mood of the gray Winter day in the hotel room in 
Dieppe where the lovers, grown housewifely and cautious respec- 
tively, bid farewell to each other and a relationship gone beyond 
recapture. Until then your mind told you that the feeling of the 
play, a certain mingled nostalgia and gaiety, was being dulled 
simply by a lack of style. Nor was there any telling at all whether 
or not this play might have been more effective, unpretentious as it 
was, after one of the theatre’s first two approaches, that of sound, 
had slowly been rendered numb. . . . Monotony cf another and 
more integral sort pervaded Life Begins, a play which came down 
to Times Square from the workshop of the Morningside Players of 
Columbia University. All the soaring emotion, and at times the 
grandeur, of Mrs. Axelson’s theme of life through death could not 
obviate the fact of repetitious plotting in her play as it went back 
and forth from ward to waiting room of a maternity hospital. As 
clearly as any play of the season, it seemed to illustrate the work- 
aday theatre’s endless problem: that a dramatic idea which may 
appear absorbing in manuscript form can really never be visual- 
ized with any exactness in terms of a full production. It would 
have seemed, for instance, from a synopsis, that Mrs. Axelson was 
safe in the well-tested fundamentals of Street Scene and other slice- 
of-life plays when she arranged a story in which women of utterly 
different backgrounds, preparation and outlook were gathered in 
one room to face in common the ordeal of childbirth: a murderess, 
under jail sentence, who found release through death; a wisecrack- 
ing chorus girl; a mother to whom childbirth was an incident, and 
so on. But beneath all the superficial variety of treatment was the 
fact, when the play came to the stage, that she had told and retold 
the same story until it became at last a mere outline beyond par- 
ticularization, even in Joanna Roos’ lucid, simply designed emo- 
tion or the anguish so commandingly projected by Alan Bunce. 
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But then, bad craftsmanship can make even the first and last of life 
actually seem unimportant in the theatre. 

The theatre being not so rich in talent that it can afford to waste 
a promising contributor, Guthrie McClintic’s revival of The Truth 
About Blayds emphasized chiefly the misfortune of A. A. Milne’s 
decline since this play and The Dover Road and Mr. Pim Passes 
By marked him as a clever craftsman who might also have some- 
thing to say. Not that The Truth About Blayds was ever a con- 
sistently skilful piece of writing for the theatre. But in the fresh- 
ness of its irony, now ten years old, and in Mr. Milne’s willingness 
to tell a direct story without whimsical interpolations, was a gift 
whose failure to mature is made more regrettable than ever by this 
glimpse of his earlier work. In its latest production it once more 
had the benefit of O. P. Heggie in his original role as the fraud- 
ulent poet Blayds, who lived until his ninetieth birthday on stolen 
honors and royalties. The first act came back with what must have 
been all of its old sententious delight—the birthday rites for the 
great man, and, friend of Tennyson and Meredith that he was, the 
tyranny his fame exercised over the rebellious or fawning mem- 
bers of his household. It is still apparent in the second and third 
acts, that Mr. Milne, after killing the old charlatan off and leaving 
the family to bicker over pride and cash, was not quite up to the 
ironic situation he had created. But even when the momentum of 
the first act has been exhausted, there remains a narrative point of 
view, a sense of humor Mr. Milne has apparently forgotten and an 
interest in character for its own theatrical sake, that are immensely 
stimulating in comparison with, say, the lush burdens of Give Me 
Yesterday or They Don’t Mean Any Harm. Mr. McClintic’s ex- 
periment of casting Pauline Lord as Blayds’ faithful daughter was 
the only serious blemish on a performance which otherwise moved 
along with a forthright directness. Miss Lord was called upon to 
leave her field of fluttering, shadowy pathos and attempt a char- 
acterization of dry, biting irony. In the face of it her equipment 
was helpless, as Mr. McClintic, one imagines, ought to have been 
virtually the first to see. 

And for the rest, there were flashes and indications. Frederick 
Schlick’s melodrama, Bloodstream, his first play to reach Broad- 
way, was streaked with vivid, rhythmic writing, achieved a genuine 
terror in the first phases of its story of an underground murder and 
blood hunt in a prison coal mine, and then exhausted too soon the 
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details of its plot and setting. . . . Housewarming, with Gilbert 
Emery at anything but his best as a playwright, found Louis Jean 
Heydt released at last from the long list of sardonic-young-man 
roles to which he has been condemned since Strictly Dishonorable, 
And, though Mr. Emery’s comedy was of stock theatre calibre and 
the vintage of 1912, it proved Mr. Heydt an actor of variety, and 
a sure, quiet method particularly striking in contrast with the emo- 
tional clichés of Katherine Wilson . . . Margaret Sullavan, whose 
voice is one of the most vibrant and intelligently used in the cur- 
rent theatre, continued in dreary surroundings, this time as the 
heroine of Happy Landing, John B. Hymer’s and William E. 
Barry’s machine-made contribution to the hero-racket school of 
drama. The fact that some seasons might pass before Miss Sulla- 
van finds herself on Broadway in a play that is capable of testing 
her accurately is a discouraging possibility of what is called, laugh- 
ingly, the professional theatre. 


II 


The season that is almost over has already gone into Broadway’s 
records as the unhappiest, financially, since the “boom” days of 
fabulous memory came to a crashing conclusion. Red ink adorns 
the ledgers of most managers who have challenged the fates. 
Gloom shrouds the Lambs Club. Dark playhouses yawn emptily, 
and even the theatrical labor unions are stirring uneasily, though 
not yet offering any concessions. ‘The last indignity, at this late 
April writing, is the Federal tax hanging over the box-offices and 
awaiting Congressional blessing to snatch ten percent of all admis- 
sion prices below three dollars. Excepting here and there a manager 
who has a hit—and he of course would tell you, in the rosy com- 
placence of his good fortune, that nothing succeeds like success— 
all agree that these are very black days indeed, and that they prom- 
ise to continue indefinitely. 

It is true. The despair which hovers over Broadway’s market- 
place represents no shallow cynicism, but is deep and bitter. Its 
most stultifying effect has been the temporary secession of certain 
producers and playwrights and, accordingly, a still further denial 
of the opportunity extended to new talent. For example, we have 
had no new productions this season by Rowland Stebbins, Charles 
Dillingham, Herman Shumlin, William Harris Jr. or George C. 
Tyler; only one by Brock Pemberton, one by Jed Harris, and two 
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by Arthur Hopkins. There have been no new plays by Marc 
Connelly, Sidney Howard, George Kelly, Kenyon Nicholson, Bay- 
ard Veiller, Zoé Akins or half a dozen other men and women who 
usually figure in the season’s final accounting. One can only guess 
how many manuscripts linger on managers’ desks and await a more 
propitious time. And yet it is true, I believe, that the reduction in 
the number of productions has not changed the old ratio of suc- 
cesses to failures, or of good plays to bad. The season that is end- 
ing has seen Broadway drawn to a smaller scale in quantity but 
not in degree, save for the partial elimination of that class of play 
which was neither a failure nor a hit but a moderate success which 
kept a few actors employed and made a little money for its pro- 
ducer and author. 

Nor has this new economic stringency, however the managers 
may resent it, been without certain rewards for the mere play- 
goer, who in the usual scheme of things is the last object of con- 
sideration. The top price for the average play is now $3, whereas 
not long ago it was $3.85 or even $4.40, and for most of the mus- 
ical shows it has generally come down to $4.40 from $6.60 or more. 
Among other blessings is the fact that of late there have been 
foisted on the public fewer of the so-called “shoestring” produc- 
tions, irresponsibly backed and produced, which represent the be- 
lief of certain people that the theatre is above all a place for wild 
gambling in which—who knows?—the lightning might strike and 
turn out another Abie’s Irish Rose. These developments, and in- 
deed the restricted tone of the season as a whole, were forecast 
more accurately than usual in the guarded announcements made 
last August by the producers. The season’s best things promised 
then to come true, and for the most part they did, though they 
brought only one real surprise and no important new individual 
talent among players or writers. 

That single surprise—which also furnished what was, I think, 
the most important artistic event of the year—arrived early in the 
season when the new Group Theatre came up from a Summer’s re- 
hearsals in the country with Paul Green’s The House of Connelly. 
To the performance of a difficult poetic play, the company brought 
an ideal of ensemble acting not perfect in its finish but stirring in 
its enthusiasm, its patience and above all in the understanding that 
comes of living in and with a play and exploring its utmost shades 
of meaning. For its second production the company turned to a 
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propaganda play, 193I—, by Claire and Paul Sifton, and with less 
opportunity for preparation reaffirmed its scrupulous standard of 
performance in translating a sledge-hammer argument into excit- 
ing theatrical terms. The third and last offering—the Group’s first 
as an independent organization—was Maxwell Anderson’s Night 
Over Taos, more uneven than the first two in performance, but 
valuable to the company as an experience in vigorous romantic 
melodrama. In the absence of Eve Le Gallienne’s vacationing 
Civic Repertory Theatre no other company save the Group 
Theatre functioned as a unit unless there was to be considered 
Lawrence Langner’s New York Repertory Theatre. Accompanied 
by some eloquent and plausible arguments by Mr. Langner on be- 
half of the repertory idea, such experienced players as Rollo Peters, 
Dorothy Gish, Romney Brent and Moffat Johnston came up from 
the country with a gay revival of Boucicault’s Streets of New 
York, followed it with one of the worst selections from Ibsen that 
could have been made (Pillars of Society), went back to Bouci- 
cault for awhile and closed with Will Cotton’s tenuous comedy, 
The Bride the Sun Shines On. They will try again next season. 
Failing the money or the inclination to experiment with plays 
and players, it was a season dotted with “names,” foreign and 
native; and the names proved often disappointing, as any law of 
percentages would say they must. A. A. Milne’s They Don’t Mean 
Any Harm was the dolorous preachment already noted; John Gals- 
worthy, after preparing The Roof to be a play of literate and care- 
ful character study, allowed it to bog down in a commonplace con- 
clusion. The mark of his own boredom was on Somerset Maug- 
ham’s The Breadwinner; Rachel Crothers’ Caught Wet lacked even 
a trace of her gift for ordinary carpentry; Vincent Lawrence 
managed only to be revolting with Washington Heights, an at- 
tempt toward realism away from his satiric comedy style; Owen 
Davis’ 318th piece, Just to Remind You, was an excessively clumsy 
play from a man who knows all the tricks. .. . But Paul Green, 
Philip Barry, Eugene O’Neill, Robert Sherwood and S. N. Behr- 
man were at or near the top of their form in The House of Con- 
nelly, The Animal Kingdom, Mourning Becomes Electra, Reunion 
in Vienna and Brief Moment, and Elmer Rice in The Left Bank 
and Counsellor-at-Law. Under differing conditions of production, 
purpose and performance, they made clear the strength and variety 
of the American playwright at his best—and, as it happened, dis- 
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pelled an impression that the playgoing public was content only 
with light entertainment in this dark time. 

Mr. O’Neill’s five-hour trilogy, Mourning Becomes Electra, was 
undoubtedly the “event” of the year, and its importance a question 
certain to arise in every discussion of the season. That is, is it a 
great play or a fine melodrama? Regardless of the answer to this 
specific query (though the play seems to me to fall into the second 
classification) the retelling of the Electra story brought back to his 
high place a narrative writer having a great instinctive gift for the 
theatre as an emotional instrument. If the devices of this play are 
what we would be quick to call hokum in the work of some writer 
of half a century ago, the reply might well be that that in no way 
discredits an author who adopts them frankly and then uses them 
with such consummate skill. Certainly this is true of the first two 
plays, which embody most of the Greek story from which Mr. 
O’Neill adapted; the third play falling into a certain sluggishness 
of plan and repetition which suggest an old fault of sound for its 
own sake. But to have Mr. O’Neiil telling a story again, for the 
most part straightforwardly, is surely an event of the greatest im- 
portance to the current theatre. 

The advance recorded by Mr. Barry in The Animal Kingdom 
was scarcely less significant. A playwright with a delightful gift 
for fantasy, he has not put his bright humor entirely behind him 
but has given it a strong secondary role in a serious, intelligent dis- 
cussion of a tangle in which a man’s wife is his mistress and his 
mistress his wife. Mr. Green’s rebellion against the demands of 
the commercial theatre is evident again in The House of Connelly, 
almost the sole play of the season to bring to Broadway a drama- 
tization of strictly regional materials, a sense of the land and the 
people belonging to it in pride and blood. Of the comedies, Mr. 
Sherwood’s Reunion in Vienna, even more delightful and shrewd 
in character and situation than The Road to Rome, is his most ro- 
bust and actable work for the theatre, and Mr. Behrman’s Brief 
Moment a finely tempered, observant comedy of manners. Mr. 
Rice established himself firmly as one of the fast disappearing type 
of all-round theatre men, not only by writing two very different 
kinds of plays—the one (The Left Bank) a simple discussion 
solved quietly in terms of character, the other (Counseilor-at- 
Law) a high-powered piece of theatricality of the Street Scene 
pattern—but also by serving as his own producer and director. 
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Other playwrights are now reported as combining in a similar pro- 
ject for next season, of which the result would be not only 
greater profit to themselves but an increased stability for the outlet 
of clearly defined talent among writers and actors. 

That so much talent does remain undiscouraged, that so many 
fine performances flash through the seasons without the economic 
security of repertory or anything resembling the plan of the Froh- 
man-Daly stock theatre, must always seem slightly surprising. For 
while the success or failure of the living theatre is in the harmony 
of its many arts, the body of its life within a playhouse is in its 
acting. It is not strange, then, that out of a season’s theatregoing 
there arise memories, vivid and lasting, of performances apart from 
the plays and players that surrounded them: the wit, or sure, comic 
invention of Ruth Gordon in A Church Mouse, Romney Brent in 4 
Warrior's Husband, Mary Ellis in Jewel Robbery, Helen Hayes 
and Walter Connolly in The Good Fairy, Herbert Marshall and 
Edna Best in There’s Always Juliet, Constance Collier in Hay 
Fever, and Thomas Mitchell in Cloudy with Showers and Riddle 
Me This!/; the rightness, understanding and dramatic imagery of 
Pauline Lord in Distant Drums, Rose McClendon in Never No 
More, Edith Evans in The Lady with a Lamp, Leslie Banks in 
Lean Harvest, and Maria Ouspenskaya in the few moments in 
which she captured for The Passing Present the Tchekovian feel- 
ing it otherwise sought vainly; the aura of radiant unreality with 
which Laurette Taylor invested the Barrie revivals; the crafty un- 
derstatement of George M. Cohan in his own play, Friendship, 
and above all, the superb technical authority of London’s Charles 
Laughton in his portrait of a murderer in Payment Deferred—the 
most revealing character acting that Broadway has beheld in re- 
cent years. Remembering them, and recalling also in how many 
instances they made much of little, you would be tempted to think 
that the best of our stage belongs to the actors, limited and special- 
ized as they often are, to the exclusion of an adaptive quality which 
could be called general style. In those cases where they were not 
called upon actually to carry a play, but were given some pattern 
and flow of movement to follow, you saw player, playwright, and 
designer move perceptibly toward the ideal of theatre harmony— 
in those scenes, say, of Mme. Nazimova’s with Alice Brady or 
Earle Larimore in Mourning Becomes Electra, where the very life 
of the Mannon house was charged with some malignant, real and 
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of course intangible fate; in The House of Connelly, in which 
Franchot Tone reached new heights of sensitive imagination, 
against a setting perfectly dramatized by Cleon Throckmorton in 
his design for a southern room decaying slowly with the civiliza- 
tion around it; in the last scene of The Animal Kingdom in which 
Leslie Howard met Mr. Barry’s oblique writing with a texture of 
allusive irony; the Lunts’ quick-silver comedy, a method inces- 
santly alert and full of implication, in Reunion in Vienna; in the 
dynamic timing and building of any scene by Paul Muni in Coun- 
sellor-at-Law or by Robert Loraine in The Father, and Ethel 
Barrymore’s gratifying restatement of her place in the theatre 
when, as did her mother and grandmother before her, she accepted 
the challenge awaiting her in Lady Teazle. . . . The best of the 
promises did indeed come true, and in the light of them you could 
forget such minor irritations as the “Hungarian comedies” and even 
such a major tragedy as the Norman Bel Geddes Hamlet, that 
vision of theatre-wise beauty betrayed at the heart of its secret by a 
negative performance. 


It was climax to the season that the annual benediction of the 
Pulitzer Prize Committee fell upon no play herein mentioned, or 
any play at all, but upon the Kaufman-Ryskind-Gershwin musical 
satire, Of Thee I Sing. In breaking its own convention, the com- 
mittee did honor to a signal departure in the American theatre. For 
no playwright of the season used the theatre so acutely for the appli- 
cation of an idea as did Mr. Kaufman and Mr. Ryskind in their 
libretto, and Mr. Ira Gershwin in his lyrics; and none has ever gone 
so far as they to raise from banality a form of theatre peculiarly our 
own, and make it a vehicle for writing that is critical as well as 
hilarious. Many musical comedies have, of course, been tuneful, 
gay, full of amazing dancing, designing and what not; and gen- 
erally they have contrived, in sum, to be innocuous. The libretto of 
Of Thee I Sing, as its publication emphasized, has the independent 
values of a play; in performance, illuminated by George Gershwin’s 
score, it keeps the neatness and balance of its idea more free of the 
distortion of the starring system than any other musical comedy and, 
indeed, than most plays. In the harmony of its talents it was, in 
short, the ranking theatre of the year. The garland that now adorns 
it was a bold award for a work both bold and wise. 
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The young actress whose presentations of the interpretive methods of 
players of past periods form intelligent and amusing comments on the 
history of acting and whose impersonations of leading contemporary 
actresses are in themselves trenchant criticism. These pictures show 
her as Millamant in Congreve’s The Way of the World, as Nellie 
Denver in Henry Arthur Jones’ The Silver King, as Vestris singing 
‘Buy a Broom”, and as herself. (Photographs by De Mirjian) 
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Peggy Ashcroft as Juliet and Edith Evans as the 
Nurse in the recent Oxford University Dramatic 
Society production of Shakespeare’s tragedy. The 
players included professionals and students of the 
university. Costumes were designed by ‘Motley’. 


(Photograph by Howard and Joan Coster) 
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THE LONDON SCENE 
Miracle and Rebirth 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


he Miracle was produced in London about twenty years 

ago, when Max Reinhardt was not yet at the height of his 

international reputation, but was in the midst of his most 
creative period. It followed Sumurun, the Arabian Nights enter- 
tainment which had seemed to open up new fields in the theatre; 
and the successes of both were proofs of the popularity of theatrical 
art for its own sake. The intellectuals of the drama, from Shake- 
speare to Shaw, are often reproached with appealing to a limited 
audience; but here was a young theatre artist seizing the imagina- 
tion of multitudes through his own integrity. Perhaps the subject- 
matter of his work made pretensions of emotional or spiritual ap- 
peal that could not quite be justified; that is still a weakness in 
Reinhardt; but in so far as his main purpose was concerned, he 
achieved lovely things in the theatre. 

As most people know, The Miracle is a mimed play of the Mid- 
dle Ages, with a style borrowed from the mysteries and moralities, 
and a simple theme of a nun who forsakes her calling and gives 
herself to the world that ravishes and tortures her, so that she re- 
turns, a wretched pentitent, to the cloister. With this tale, and by no 
means inevitably, is interwoven the motive of the miraculous Vir- 
gin whose Child the nun snatches from her arms before her apos- 
tasy; the Virgin takes up the duties of the nun, and finally accepts 
her own child from her arms to transform it into the image of the 
infant Saviour. Some of the unknown writers of medieval plays 
would certainly have been doubtful of this admixture of the moral- 
ity with the mystery; but we can be sure all of them would be over- 
whelmed by childlike enchantment to see their tale enlarged into a 
marvellous spectacle of ritual, procession, revelry and dance. 

And that is how the spectator must take it to-day; all other 
moods but enchantment are foreign to the occasion. Here is no 
question of tinsel and glitter, or mechanical movement, or garish 
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color; everything that is encountered by the eye is the composition 
of an artist. Either you respond to such an appeal or you do not. 
In any case you will grant that it has never been made before in 
this degree. All the most splendid spectacles of the Austrian 
Courts, such as are recorded in the Viennese Theatrical Collection 
and reproduced in Monumenta Scenica, must have been pale fore- 
runners of such magnificence as Reinhardt and his artists have 
achieved. For those seventeenth and eighteenth century efforts, 
like this one, were based upon the power of new machinery; many 
of them even arose from the desire to test the possibilities of won- 
der in flying machines and trap doors as well as in the architectural 
illusion of the new painted and built-up scenic decoration. And 
to-day this same machinery is brought by giant strides nearer per- 
fection; the use of lighting alone makes it possible to transcend 
another rival and contemporary machine, that of motion photog- 
raphy. Add to this the employment of first-rate talents freshly con- 
centrated upon the problem of theatre transcending film and itself 
—talents like Oskar Strnad for scene and costume and their lumin- 
ous harmonies, and Leonide Massine for dance and movement— 
and you need neither doubt nor wonder that the like of this Miracle 
was never seen before. 

Whether the Lyceum Theatre is wisely transformed into the 
semblance of a cathedral for the performance of this mime is an- 
other question. That looks more like good publicity than artistic 
need. The architecture is effective, a bridge is built between stage 
and auditorium, and in part at least the disturbing proscenium arch 
is eliminated from the scheme of things. The effort to transform 
the Lyceum implies a knowledge on Reinhardt’s part (and doubt- 
less on C. B. Cochran’s too) that no existing playhouse is properly 
suited to large experiments in theatrical presentation. The build- 
ings that are better suited, like the rotunda of a large concert-hall 
or a boxing or circus ring, have manifold drawbacks for lighting 
and scenic illusion. Among theatres the big Lyceum comes as near 
architectural fitness as possible, and falls far short even when a for- 
tune has been spent on transforming its interior. It is good that 
an actual experiment should impress this fact upon people who 
build and manage theatres as well as those who fill them; for we 
who maintain that the existing playhouse is architecturally out-of- 
date are often regarded as theorists, and have almost come to be- 
lieve it ourselves. Actually we are as practical as Mr. Cochran, 
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who knows better than any man which way the theatrical wind is 
blowing, and may be the first to possess a playhouse of the new 
style. 

I leave The Miracle, seen again after twenty years, with a deep 
respect for its-director. Acting is not forgotten in his spectacular 
mime; he has done well with good English players. Karl Voll- 
moeller’s original script or “invention,” upon which the whole is 
based, possesses a useful sort of imaginative elasticity. It is seldom 
poetic in conception, it is sometimes pretentious and occasionally 
false; but it is extraordinarily rich in detail and movement, and so 
absorbed is the eye in watching its evolutions that only once or 
twice in the evening has one the painful impression of dumb 
players trying to speak, which is a fault in some kinds of mime. 
The music by Humperdinck and others seems to fit the dramatic 
composition perfectly. And when all this is said, one could wish 
that the artists had put their heads together and chosen another 
subject, either a frankly pagan tale or a morality of the nun con- 
ceived on the same plane as Everyman. Those who most yield 
themselves to the enchantment of The Miracle must most regret the 
basic wrongness of its religious motive. Priests and clergy may see 
no harm in it, devout laymen may declare it to be as good as going 
to church; but we who hesitate to confess a faith at all know the 
difference between real and counterfeit in these matters. The 
religious scenes of this mime are, to use last year’s good word, 
“bogus”. They could never be anything but bogus because the 
Reinhardt theatre counts among its virtues that of never forgetting 
it is theatre and never pretending to be reality. It comes no nearer 
to a real cathedral than to a real drawing-room or a real street. 
Why touch reality at the point which is most real to many of the 
audience, namely real religion? If they are made to believe in it, 
then enchantment becomes delusion and nothing more. 

The proper subjects of the Reinhardt theatre (or the Vollmoeller 
invention) are rich and numerous enough: Boccaccio, Masuccio, 
Cervantes, Le Sage, Smollett, all the liveliest tale-tellers of history, 
with a sprinkling of playwrights like Carlo Gozzi and autobiogra- 
phers like Casanova added to them. With such sources the artist- 
director can do theatrically what Shakespeare did dramatically; 
he can create as he transfigures. And if a deeper subject is needed, 
why not look for it in the Old Testament, that common meeting- 
ground of Jew and Christian? The Catholic field with its ritual— 
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that is at once too tempting and too treacherous. 

Some political reflections on The Miracle. In the present state 
of Middle Europe Reinhardt has no prospect of maintaining the 
theatres and standards of production associated with his name. His 
present successes are chiefly in London. This means that under his 
influence the London theatre may become increasingly important 
theatrically, without regard to its purely dramatic production. We 
are rapidly losing playwrights to the films, as we are losing 
players; if we gain directors through this man’s example we are the 
better off. Further, it is true that The Miracle, like other big 
productions of the last year, refutes the notion that only films and 
not plays can now be spectacular. But whilst other plays on a big 
scale try only to out-talk the talkie and out-manoeuvre the movie, 
the Reinhardt plays show the way to a genuine theatrical independ- 
ence, relying as they do on the artist’s use of every advantage the 
theatre possesses. Whatever may be said against them, they are not 
the article the Germans expressively call Kitsch. And of Kitsch 
nine-tenths of our drama, production and acting is made—also 
nine-tenths of that which we import from other countries. 


There have lately been some dismal failures on the London stage, 
of which the less said the better; and one or two good pieces that 
shall be praised in due time. First it is necessary to speak of the 
Birthday—for there is only one birthday, and that not even of a 
royal personage, so familiarly called—which is memorable this year 
for the opening of the new Memorial Theatre at Stratford. Not 
only is Stratford unusually thronged with pilgrims for this oc- 
casion, but the Heir to the Throne is among them; there is a great 
pomp and ceremony in the town, and all around are the green 
hedgerows with the cuckoos calling, so that we think of spring and 
immortality together. Had he not chosen it himself, or had the 
month been unknown, April would surely have been marked by the 
world for celebration of the poet’s birth. 

Now taking the Birthday and the opening of the new playhouse 
for granted—they are both ancient history by this time—it is per- 
missible to ask whether this poet whose birth is celebrated every 
spring grows any older. In the course of their ageing year by year, 
a small matter after three centuries, are his plays also growing 
farther off? Are we appreciably nearer the inevitable day when 
Shakespeare will be as archaic as Chaucer and as inaccessible to all 
but scholars? Will theatrical audiences, with their own changing 
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language and manners, discover nothing in the plays but a string of 
familiar quotations? 

There is no sign of any falling off in Shakespearean performance, 
on the English stage at any rate. This very spring, notwithstand- 
ing the rivalry of Stratford, Londoners can see Hamlet, Twelfth 
Night, Julius Caesar and Othello played oftener than usual— 
Othello played especially often and by a variety of actors, all of 
whom feel drawn to the character of the Moor in this noble tragedy 
of an ignoble passion. And to understand the urge behind this con- 
stant series of revivals, you must know that “Shakespeare spells 
ruin” has been a proverb of the London theatre for the last half- 
century. Fortunately there are good artists and good backers un- 
deterred by such catchwords; and it is for their sake that the real 
position regarding Shakespeare and the stage should be examined 
carefully. If the poet is due for one of his periodic declines in 
popularity, it would be well to let him slip into it quietly. The 
thing has happened before, and it will happen again in history. 
The event may be unfortunate for theatres like the Old Vic and 
Sadler’s Wells, which have been built upon the assumption of an 
unchanging reputation of a single dramatist. If they are to con- 
tinue their policy of poetic drama at all, they may have to redis- 
cover the twenty Elizabethan and Jacobean plays that are the 
equals or the betters of twenty of Shakespeare’s. But the revalua- 
tion will be a capital thing for public taste; and while the fame of 
Hamlet or Othello as masterpieces will not be seriously impaired, 
the pernicious habit of regarding “Shakespeare” as a dramatic 
whole will be broken. 

I trust this is not an ungracious salute to the beautiful building 
on the banks of the Avon, or to the pious playgoers who will fill it 
in the near future. The equipment of Stratford is such as to en- 
sure the best possible Shakespearean performance in the fittest and 
loveliest surroundings; and for that possession every Englishman 
should be grateful. Only let us remember that Shakespeare as a 
legend—the Victorian and Edwardian Shakespeare—has no mean- 
ing for this realist age. It is not because we rush in automobiles to 
Stratford, or because the Heir to the Throne flies there, that 
Shakespeare seems suddenly to be growing older. It is because we 
have taken him too much for granted and understood him too little. 
Perhaps this age will undervalue him when it comes to grips with 
his work. So be it; another age will set the judgment right. The 
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main thing is that it should be a judgment and not an assumption 
or a tradition. Away with the familiar Royal-Academical view of 
these scenes and characters; back (if need be) to the Tudor mists 
in which they were enveloped at their birth, We may see them 
better through the mists than otherwise. Let us at any rate feel our 
way to them honestly, and know what they mean in relation to our 
own experience. That way lies successful performance of Shakes- 
peare as well as thoughtful reading. The Germans know what 
Goethe means to them, and Goethe celebrates a centenary and re- 
mains young. Shakespeare is old but far from dead; long live 
Shakespeare and April in Stratford! 


MANNERS AND MORALS 
ON MARGIN 


The Case of Frankie and Johnnie 


established by the bawdy old Mississippi folk-song that 

tells their story. “He was her man—he done her wrong.” 
College students who find difficulty in remembering their higher 
mathematics or their peg-dates in history can pass a letter-perfect 
examination on the endless verses of that song, and men and women 
in all of the most respectable walks of life who have forgotten most 
of what they learned—in school or out of it—can still sing the song 
with fair accuracy, owing to the peculiar power which a song re- 
tains, whether it is bawdy or brave or sentimental, as long as some of 
the soil it springs from still clings to it. 

Sooner or later somebody was bound to be foolish enough to try 
to make a play of Frankie and Johnnie and the result was almost 
bound to be a poor play. So indeed it was, in the form in which it 
came to the Carlton Theatre in Jamaica in September 1930, on its 
way to New York. What makes it important now is this: 

The police raided the play in Jamaica. The author, the cast and 
others concerned were brought up for trial on the charge of ob- 
scenity, or to speak more accurately, on the charge of violating 
Section 1040A of the Penal Code which provides that “any person 
who as owner, manager, producer, director, actor or agent or in any 
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other capacity prepares, advertises, gives, directs, presents or par- 
ticipates in, any obscene, indecent, immoral or impure drama, play, 
exhibition, show or entertainment, or any obscene, indecent, im- 
moral, impure scene, tableau, incident, part or portion of any 
drama, play, exhibition, show or entertainment, which would tend 
to the corruption of the morals of youth or others; . . . shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor.” 

The Court of Special Sessions (three judges), voted two to one 
for conviction. The Appellate Division of the Second Department 
in Brooklyn (five judges), unanimously affirmed the conviction. 
The Court of Appeals, the highest court in the state (seven judges 
sitting), reversed the decision in an opinion by Judge Pound (now 
Chief Judge), concurred in by Judge Benjamin Cardozo (now of 
the Supreme Court of the United States) and two other judges, 
with three judges dissenting. (The play meantime had gone on 
until it met the fate that overtakes poor plays, and died). 

Here then is the margin of human opinion which declared 
Frankie and Johnnie not subversive to the morals of the commun- 
ity: The Court of Special Sessions has three judges—two were for 
conviction. The Appellate Division is made up of five judges, all 
for conviction, making the score seven to one—gentlemen and 
judges all. The seven members of the Court of Appeals, also gen- 
tlemen and judges all, were three for conviction and four opposed, 
making the personal score ten for conviction and five for acquittal. 
And yet, before the law, by the decision of the Court of Appeals, 
Frankie and Johnnie, and their sponsors, stand acquitted. 

Obviously anyone who knows what this means knows that the 
judges were not asked to express their personal opinion concerning 
obscenity but to apply the law as expressed in the statute to the 
particular facts of the case. Nevertheless the decision shows how 
futile it is to legislate on matters of manners and morals, and by 
what close and foolish margins we make, and are forced to uphold, 
moral standards which are founded on statute law. 

The opinion which Judge Pound wrote on this case is as intellig- 
ible as it is understanding, and bears reprinting not only for itself 
but for the light it throws on the general subject. 








“POUND, J. The prosecution herein 
arises out of the dramatization of the an- 
cient folk song Frankie and Johnnie, which 
told the tale of the adventures of Johnnie, 
a country boy, in a St. Louis resort for 


drinking, gambling and prostitution in the 
middle of the last century. 

“The language of the play is coarse, 
vulgar and profane; the plot cheap and 
tawdry. As a dramatic composition it 
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serves to degrade the stage where vice is 
thought by some to ‘lose half its evil by 
losing all its coarseness.’ 

“That it is ‘indecent’ from every con- 
sideration of propriety is entirely clear” 
(Peo. v. Eastman, 188 N. Y. 478, 480) 
but the court is not a censor of plays and 
does not attempt to regulate manners. One 
may call a spade a spade without offending 
decency, although modesty may be shocked 
thereby. (Peo. v. Muller, 96 N. Y. 408, 
411). The question is not whether the 
scene is laid in a low dive where refined 
people are not found or whether the lan- 
guage is that of the bar room rather than 
the parlor. The question is whether the 
tendency of the play is to excite lustful and 
lecherous desire. (Peo. v. Eastman, supra; 
Peo. v. Muller, supra). 

“Prostitutes are not so rarely repre- 
sented on the stage as to arouse the sexual 
propensities of the spectators whenever they 
appear. G. B. Shaw’s play, Mrs. War- 
ren’s Profession, deals, in the language of 
the polite dramatist, with what has been 
styled ‘the oldest profession in the world.’ 
The heroine of Rain was a seductive har- 
lot. Scenes of The Shanghai Gesture are 
laid in a house of bad character. Lysistrata 
is frank in the discussion of sex relations 
but does not excite desire as might the las- 
civious display of female charms. The 
Bible talks bluntly of harlots and whores 
but it does not incite to immorality. (Rev. 
17, 18.) 

“The play is said to ‘tend to corrupt the 
morals of youth.’ Here again the question 
is not whether it would tend to coarsen or 
vulgarize the youth who might witness it 
but whether it would tend to lower their 
standards of right and wrong, specifically 
as to the sexual relation. Unless the mere 
representation on the stage of prostitutes 
and their patrons would tend to have the 
effect of stimulating sexual impulses, the 
performance should not be barred. (U. S. 
v. Dennett, 39 Fed. Rep. (2d) 564; U. S. 
v. one obscene book entitled ‘Married 
Love,’ 48 Fed. Rep. (2d) 821; U. S. v. 
one obscene book entitled ‘Contraception,’ 
by Marie C. Stopes, 51 Fed. Rep. (2d) 
525.) 

“Compare the seductive ‘studies in the 
etiquette of the liaison and all its nuances’ 
with their accompanying appeal to sexual 
passion contained in Schnitzler’s Reigen, 


where it was held by a divided court that 
the finders of fact might pronounce the 
book obscene by applying local standards of 
propriety thereto, (Peo. v. Pesky, 230 App. 
Div., 200, 202; aff’d., 254 N. Y. 373) 
with this uncultured depiction of a phase in 
the frontier life of the middle west. A 
coarse realism is its dramatic offense. Per- 
haps in an age of innocence the facts of life 
should be withheld from the young but a 
theatre-goer could not give his approval to 
the modern stage as ‘spokesman of the 
thought and sentiment’ of Broadway (Hal- 
sey v. N. Y. Society for Suppression of 
Vice, 234 N. Y. 1) and at the same time 
silence this rough and profane representa- 
tion of scenes which repel rather than 
seduce. 

“The production of such a play may be 
repulsive to puritanical ideas of propriety 
as would Camille, and may be offensive to 
the more liberal minded as lacking in taste 
and refinement, as would the morally 
unobjectionable Abdie’s Irish Rose. ‘The 
play may be gross and its characters 
wanting in moral sense. It may depict 
women who carry on a loathsome trade 
and their male associates. It cannot be 
said to suggest, except ‘to a prurient imagin- 
ation’ unchaste or lustful ideas. It does 
not counsel or invite to vice or voluptuous- 
ness. It does not deride virtue. Unless 
we say that it is obscene to use the language 
of the street rather than that of the scholar, 
the play is not obscene under the Penal 
Law, although it might be so styled by the 
censorious. 

“We have repeatedly said that fine lan- 
guage does not excuse the expression of 
filthy thoughts. ... Neither do coarse 
scenes and vulgar language in themselves 
create such thoughts. . . . 

“We do not purpose to sanction inde- 
cency on the stage by this decision or to let 
down the bars against immoral shows or to 
hold that the depiction of scenes of bawdry 
on the stage is to be tolerated. We hold 
merely that the fact that Frankie and 
Johnnie and their companions were not 
nice people does not in itself make the play 
obscene. A history of prostitution or of 
sexual life is not per se indecent although 
such a book might easily be so written as to 
offend decency. 

“The judgments in each action should be 
reversed and the informations dismissed.” 
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By CARL CARMER 


NLY rarely there comes to the theatres of the world a man 
enchanted by the spell of the past but with so much of 


life within himself that knowledge has made him rich and 
appreciation has become a harrow for the teeming substance of his 
mind. A student’s attitude toward what has been, and a generous 
enthusiasm for the work of contemporaries are not generally assets 
for a creative writer in the theatre. The dramatic critic’s drama 
has become a by-word. Only a virility that overleaps the bounds 
of objective channels and must express itself, as well as its feel- 
ing for the things outside itself, is capable of being at once 
scholarly, critical and creative. These qualities have seldom been 
so combined in one man as in the English playwright, Ashley 
Dukes. Few men in Europe are better grounded in the past of the 
theatre. Fewer yet have presented such concrete proof of a vital 
interest in what goes on around them in the theatres of the world. 
He has written books showing both practical knowledge and ideal- 
istic theory—The Youngest Drama, The World to Play With, 
Drama. And he has made translations and adaptations of modern 
plays by foreign dramatists—rendered playable for English audi- 
ences by his enthusiasm and true feeling for them—The Dumb 
Wife of Cheapside from Anatole France’s immortal farce of the 
spouse made voluble and the husband made deaf, Toller’s Ma- 
chine-wreckers; Jew Siiss, Feuchtwanger’s ambitious creation in- 
terpreted for London; Elizabeth von England, Brucknet’s concep- 
tion of the great queen rewritten from its original German into the 
language of her subjects; Neumann’s The Patriot, German period 
melodrama made English in language and modern in thought. So 
wide and varied are Mr. Dukes’ achievements in the theatre as a 
whole that that part of it which is subjectively and distinctively his 
own, his plays, is sometimes accorded less importance than it de- 
serves in an estimate of so distinguished a theatre cosmopolite. 


The publication by Ernest Benn of London of Five Plays by 
Ashley Dukes at a time when the English theatre languishes for 
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want of worthy productions brings the things that Mr. Dukes stands 
for forcibly to attention. It is not beyond the realm of probability 
that in this volume one might discover remedies for certain of the 
evils that beset the drama of the author’s native land. 


Even before the reader comes upon the plays themselves, in the 
preface, he may discover an attitude toward the work of making 
plays for which we could earnestly ask more general acceptance. 
“Such as they are,” writes Mr. Dukes, “these pieces have arisen 
from an interest in the theatre stronger than any interest in litera- 
ture or thought or the action of the world at large. I confess de- 
riving pleasure from the theatre for its own sake, and to regarding 
the theatre as a language in itself like music or painting or sculp- 
ture. To me it is a form of art which deserves to be considered 
on its own merits, apart from the written or printed drama which 
it employs as subject matter. I am personally interested in drama 
only in so far as it serves a theatrical purpose. Other writers and 
critics take a different view, and regard the theatre solely as a 
means of interpreting the dramatist’s individual work; but that 
cannot be helped. We agree to differ on this important point, and 
we set about our theatrical task in different ways which lead (let us 
hope) to the same end.” 

These words, appearing at the beginning of a volume which, to 
the superficial observer, seems to be made up of period costume 
dramas, seem oddly contradictory to the usual attitude assumed by 
a playwright toward his own works of this nature and they should 
be intriguing enough in their irreverence for the dramatist per se 
to draw one into the plays themselves. 

The first play in the book is the one on which most of Ashley 
Dukes’ fame as a contemporary playwright rests, The Man With a 
Load of Mischief which ran at the Haymarket in London for three 
hundred performances. It is a perfect realization of the author’s 
theories. Their justification lies in the enthusiasm with which both 
critics and audiences received it. The method by which the 
dramatist worked out a complete freedom of expression in the art 
which he calls “a language in itself” is particularly deserving of 
attention before approaching the play itself. Desiring to express 
in his drama a thought content which perforce must be regarded as 
modern he chose to place it in the lips of men and women of a past 
period, in order to liberate himself from the narrow confines of 
contemporary speech. An age of more colorful and more pic- 
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turesque costume allowed him to dress up the bodies of his charac- 
ters and at the same time offered natural opportunities for freer 
and more graceful language than this prosaic age is accustomed to. 
He attained thereby a kind of suspension of his characters in the 
great atmosphere of time, perhaps rather a timelessness, which per- 
mits them to transcend the conventions and the realistic detail of 
any period, and which gives to the play as a whole that “freedom 
purely theatrical” in which the author earnestly believes. 

The isolation of his characters from annoying and useless real- 
ism, however, does not in the slightest degree cause the play to 
deviate from English dramatic tradition. Indeed I know of no 
plays whose roots are grown deeper into “this precious stone set in 
the silver sea” than those of Mr. Dukes. Even when his scenes are 
another land, as in T'y/ Ulenspiegel and The Fountain Head, and 
his characters bear alien names, his plays remain as English as 
ever the play about Hamlet the Dane or Othello the Moor. 

In plot and atmosphere, all five of the plays in Mr. Dukes’ 
volume have antecedents in English theatre history. If one ex- 
cepts the ideology, in fact, The Man With a Load of Mischief 
seems a comedy of manners that might have flourished in the late 
17th Century; T'y/ Ulenspiegel a Shakespearean chronicle play; The 
Fountain-Head, an English romance adorned by Italian place 
names and character names—just such a combination as the younger 
Elizabethans most enjoyed; The Dumb Wife of Cheapside, though 
translated from the French, a farce not unlike the slapstick com- 
edies of early England; and Matchmaker’s Arms—such a comedy 
of deception, of intrigue, of dishonest servants and gulls and lovers 
and soldiers as might have met with the enthusiastic approval of 
even so meticulous a judge as Ben Jonson. It is evident in all of 
them that the author has sought for no originality of plot; even his 
characters seem at first glance usual types. His demands as to set- 
ting are very simple—as simple as those the Elizabethans re- 
quested. Once he has his actors at work in them, however, he calls 
on the modern stage artists and artisans for all their skill in creat- 
ing illusion. A proved theatricality is to him a satisfactory basis 
for the presentation of new ideas. 

The true distinction and the artistic integrity of these plays lie 
in the beauty of the thought content and the poetry of its expres- 
sion. Fortified by the method (already described) of avoiding the 
charge of writing preciously, Mr. Dukes has dared to write as 
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well as he can. The Man With a Load of Mischief was first 
written in verse. Very wisely its author found that prose better 
fitted its quality. Many passages of poetry (written in prose form) 
adorn it with such beauty of sentiment, such unrestricted loveliness 
of wording—as is rarely found in the Comedy of Manners. 


Anyone who remembers the performance of The Man With a 
Load of Mischief at the Haymarket Theatre in London can not 
have forgotten how night descended upon the perfect old English 
tavern of Aubrey Hammond’s imaginings, how lovely was the 
lady’s singing at the spinet, nor how exquisitely appropriate 
sounded the poetry of the lines of Leon Quartermaine and Fay Comp- 
ton as the dimming fire-light shadowed the wainscoted walls— 


Man: Are we not one with the earth about us? The young corn sleeps standing 
in the mist, and the fern-owl lies awake. The dew falls on trembling leaves, and the 
sheep are thick in the fold. This inn where we have met is wrapped in stillness— 
this house of ticking thoughts, this house of whispering passions, this house of dreams 
that stir the face of night, words die in empty corridors; our natures live. You are 
mine already, as I am yours. We are held in one embrace. 

Lapy: If that were true! 

Man: Our hands are clasped unseen. Ours is this solitude that blots the recol- 
lection of ourselves. Ours, this meeting that divides us from the past. Not yours or 
mine, but ours! Already you have given all. 

Lapy: I think—I have given much. 

Man: I have never touched you, yet you have given all. There is no parting 
between us. 


There was a fine synthesis in that London production of the best 
that the English theatre can offer. The audience, the theatre, the 
wording, the setting and even the acting bore the brave authenticity 
which only tradition can give. It is not to be wondered at that so 
exquisite a balance should have been disturbed when the play was 
brought to America. On Broadway, the spell was broken. The 
enchantment disappeared. The sensitive poetic drama, poorly acted, 
seemed an over-written costume play. The subtler and more funda- 
mental meanings were buried deep. The play has since been per- 
formed in many theatres throughout the world and has found again 
and again unselfconscious, beauty-loving audiences that have re- 
sponded sensitively to its rhythms and its implications. 

It is surprising that the second play in the volume, Ty/ Ulen- 
spiegel (first published in 1926) has not received many produc- 
tions. Translated into Flemish, it was played for the first time at 
the Théatre Royal Flamand in Brussels in 1927. There a popular 
audience, to whom its legendary characters were already familiar, 
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gave it a warm reception. It has since been performed in Ger- 
many but possibly because it is a chronicle play, done episodically 
in seven scenes, it has received scant attention in the English speak- 
ing theatre. It deserves heartily to be recommended to the art- 
theatres of England and America. I know of none quite like it in 
English-speaking drama aside from the two parts of Shakespeare’s 
Henry the Fourth. It should make an actor’s holiday, for it is full 
of exciting theatre. With a gay young blade as its hero, with the 
mad old Katheline and the magnificently Falstaffian figure of 
Lamme among its chief characters, with its May dance, its song- 
choruses, its shadow-show, its naval-battle on the ice, it is a chal- 
lenge to the directors, designers, and acting companies of all art- 
loving, English-speaking, theatres. Few scenes in modern drama 
give more of promise for the remainder of the play than that on 
which the curtain opens at the beginning of Tyl Ulenspiegel. It 
should make an admirable exercise for a company whose acting 
principles are akin to those of the late Moscow Art Theatre—the 
recently organized Group Theatre of New York for example. Over 
the bed of childbirth the prophetic Katheline, hooded and bearing 
herbs, speaks a typical poetic passage: 


“I looked and saw a sickle in the sky above the towers of Bruges. That sickle 
was the young moon, and under it two babes were born; the one in Spain, who is the 
prince Philip, and the other in Flanders, who is Tyl the son of Nicholas, and shall 
be surnamed Ulenspiegel. Philip will be a butcher of men, since he is bred of Charles 
the oppressor of our people. He will ride through the world on dust and battlesmoke, 
leaving death behind him; but Ulenspiegel will run on springy heels, hither and 
thither, and he will be clown and scholar, prince and jester in one man. Master 
Nicholas is your brawny arm, O Flemish folk, and Mistress Moll is your womb; 
but Ulenspiegel is your spirit. To the child with a caul I offer blessing. What I 
speak in this hour will come to pass in many days.” 


She has hardly finished when the neighbors crowd in to con- 
gratulate the parents and there follows a hearty swinging full- 
throated interchange of rhythmic speeches. Peter, spokesman for 
the crowd, lines out the toast for the child and receives antiphonal 
responses from the rest: 


Perer: And what is his name? 

(Nicholas regards Katheline before replying.) 
NicHoLas: His name is Tyl. 

(Lifting his tankard.) 

Peter: Tyl, born to Nicholas our friend! 
NeicHpors: Tyl! Tyl! 

Peter: Flemish seed for Flemish soil! 
NEIGHBORS: Flemish seed for Flemish soil! 
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Peter: Oak for the ships of freedom! 

NeicHsBor: Oak for the ships of freedom! 

PeTer: Steel for the heart of Spain! 

NEIGHBORS: Steel for the heart of Spain! 

Josse (turning away): I drink no lawless toasts in any man’s house. 


This is a remarkably good example of how Mr. Dukes combines 
his literary taste with his theatrical ability. First a long poetic 
speech affording a fine opportunity to a character actress, then im- 
mediately a rhythmic mass chorus that turns naturally and at the 
right moment to the advancement of the plot. 

The promise of that suspense-creating first scene is well fulfilled. 
Mr. Dukes has turned an earthy folk-legend into a soul-warming 
chronicle filled with fancy. And the lover of Shakespearean comedy 
will almost believe himself to have overlooked a passage when he 
gazes on Lamme of the mighty girth and hears this dialogue: 


LAMME: ‘Tyl, Tyl, what misfortunes are these that overtake us? Scarcely have 
we passed the lines of Alva, when we meet new dangers on this unruly sea. And 
no sooner have we accustomed our poor stomachs to its fearsome rise and fall, than 
it freezes beneath our feet and becomes no better than dry land. 

Ty: Aye, Lamme that is true. 

LAMME: Ah, why should we poor men risk our lives to save the great ones of 
this earth? Show me the princes whom we serve, and I will show you round bellies 
and good cheer. Look upon the meadows and the harvest, the orchards and the flocks 
—delicious ortolans, tasty trout, savoury boars’ heads, juicy haunches of venison—all 
is theirs, all in earth and sky and sea. And when we are dead in their service they 
fetch our corpses a kick and say to our mothers: ‘These are good for nothing, make 
us more of them’. Yes, our princes know the worth of their faithful soldiers! 

Tyt: I see from your croaking that you are hungry, Lamme. 

LAMME: And who would not be hungry aboard this frozen ship? Can a man 
of substance live on biscuit and dried fish? I am cook to your crew but where is the 
butter to my pan? Such is my hunger that I could devour my very soul—God save 
a good Christian for the thought! Ah, could I but smell the savour of a roast, and 
sniff up the fragrance of a bubbling stew! 

TyxL: Come, take this spyglass. Do you see a twinkle there on the horizon like 
a star newly risen? 

LAMME: Let me look. Yes, I see it, Tyl: but what are the stars to a man who 
famishes ? 

Tyzt: That is the glimmer of farmyards, Lamme. There dwell sheep and oxen, 
fat chicken and tender geese. 

LAMME: Is it possible? (Peering through the glass.) Lovely stars, juicy con- 
stellations, to whom do you belong? 

Tyt: They belong to traitor Flemings, who have warned the Spaniards of our 
coming. 

LAMME: Ah, Judases! Then tell me, Tyl, are not such farmyards a lawful 
spoil of war? 

Tyt: When the hour strikes, they will be lawful spoil. 

LAMME: It strikes already within me. Will this ice bear a man, think you? 

Ty: «It will soon bear a regiment. 

LAMME: Then give me skates, and let him who loves justice follow me! 

Tyt: What, Lamme? Will you lead such a foray for hunger’s sake? 
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LAMME: For no other would I venture so much. I am not one of your soldiery 
who love killing ; but let my belly be roused and I am a lion. Come, give me soldiers 
and we will glide across the ice to those stars of plenty. We will sack those traitor 
farms and load our sledges with their herds! We will hoist them on this deck, and 
tomorrow there shall be sweet music of the pots and pans! ‘Tyl, bid the Admiral 
give me sailors! 


Such seasoning as this proves the efficacy of the recipe. The 
scene is the richer because its imagination is given unrestricted ex- 
pression in a vocabulary full enough to allow it. 

The story of Camilla, heroine of The Fountain-Head, whose 
honesty, loyalty and beauty win all the ill-adjusted lives about her 
to a new clarity of vision and a new statement of life’s values, is a 
singularly appealing logical presentation of an assuredly modern 
conception of the relationship between a man and his wife and 
their environment. The subject of love shared by a man and 
woman Mr. Dukes finds particularly challenging. In three of the 
five plays in his book, his poetry embraces the love of humans with 
understanding and with vision. In an age that prefers to speak of 
love in prose and frequently in monosyllables, he speaks out gen- 
erously and in beautiful rhythms. His is a contribution which most 
of us would look for to-day only in a sonnet sequence. He has en- 
riched drama by expressing modern thought on romantic love with 
a high literary idealism. In The Fountain-Head truth provides 
disillusionment only to create a new existence for the lovers, a life 
of courage in facing the realities. In The Man With a Load of 
Mischief the lovers find happiness through humility which sacri- 
fices all personal pride to their mutual love. In Matchmaker’s 
Arms, a woman attempting to win her loved one by cunning, cheats 
not only him but herself. 

Matchmaker’s Arms is a rather cynical comedy in which the 
characters, the many minor ones at least, are drawn with so much 
emphasis as to suggest that Mr. Dukes was working on the old 
Jonsonian theory of the dominant “humour”. In many other re- 
spects the play is reminiscent of an older day, especially in sub-plot 
paralleling the main but with characters of a lower social station. 
It is the only play in the volume which does not make use of music 
and dance movement to charm the senses of its audience—possibly 
because such devices would seem interpolations. In the other plays 
they are as natural and as much to be expected as the dialogue it- 
self. Its acting qualities are such, however, that Sybil Thorndike 
recently chose it to appear in while on tour. 
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The publication of The Dumb Wife of Cheapside with his plays 
for the stage of the theatre is but another proof of the versatility 
and catholicity in taste of Ashley Dukes. He found Anatole 
France’s farce a mettlesome problem in a new medium with a new 
technique—radio drama. The presentation of the characters and 
plot by sound and without visibility involved assuming a new angle 
of approach—an invitation which an eager mind can never refuse. 
To say that the adaptation preserves the atmosphere of the original 
is to do it an injustice. Mr. Dukes was able to do for it just what 
he has done for the plays of his own composition—imbue it with a 
feeling of England, make it seem a part of English tradition. 

It is not easy to disassociate Ashley Dukes as a playwright from 
Ashley Dukes, all-round man of the theatre. If we accept this last 
volume of five plays, however, as an index of his direction as a 
dramatist, there seem to be a number of conclusions which augur 
well for the future as well as bespeak a solid valuable contribution 
in the past. Despite the fact that he has chosen to place his scenes 
in bygone periods, his unique method proclaims him among the 
most modern of play-makers because of the ideas he puts into the 
mouths of his costumed characters. His knowledge of the theatre 
and his ability to blend those qualities which we have come to 
know as “good theatre” with beauty of expression into a natural 
whole, have led us to expect from him a play that is at the same 
time well made and well written. His dialogue, frequently poetic, 
is never out of keeping with his situations. That he should feel 
constrained to turn to period drama in order to free his expression 
is a rather sad commentary on the poverty of the modern vocabu- 
lary and the depth of the channel of realism which contemporary 
dramatists have dug for themselves. Successfully to present poetic 
drama on the prosaic modern stage is in itself an achievement. 

It is to be hoped that the future will remove the prejudices which 
influence Ashley Dukes to artifice in his effort to express himself 
on the stage. Should the time come when it is no longer necessary 
to create the illusion of another age in order to say beautifully 
what one thinks today we may expect him to be far in the van of 
other poets who will but then be turning to the stage—for he will 
have been with the theatre and of the theatre all the while. 
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CINEMA DESIGN BY HERMA 


Requirements for motion picture design differ con- 
siderably and for obvious reasons from those which 
govern the planning of stage scenery. This and the 
following three sketches, picked at random from 
hundreds of designs made by Mr. Rosse during two 
years of work in Hollywood, form a suggestive con- 
trast with his work for the legitimate stage. 
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CINEMA DESIGN BY HERMAN Rosse 


Included in Mr. Rosse’s work for the motion pic- | 
tures were the designs for The King of Jazz star- 
ring Paul Whiteman, for which he received the S 
First Award for Art Direction by the Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences. The sketch | 
above was made for the picturization of Poe’s The 
Murders of the Rue Morgue. Other productions 
for which Mr. Rosse drew designs included Boudoir 
Diplomat, East Is West, Strictly Dishonorable, as 
well as a number of scenarios which, for one reason 
or another, were abandoned or only partly realized. 











CINEMA DESIGN BY HERMAN Rosse 


A sketch for a cinema version of Frankenstein. 
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A sketch forming part of the picturization of Resur- 
rection, a picture based on the novel by Tolstoi. 








GOETHE AND THE THEATRE 


Edited By KURT J. RAHLSON 


[HE Germans have a word which describes to perfection just such a 
nature as that of Johann Wolfgang Goethe, the centenary of whose 
death (in 1832), has brought forth a whole new printing about the man 
and his works. They call him Theatermensch—a man who so heightens 
and dramatizes reality, both in his life and his labors, that the result is more 
real than life itself. During all his years Goethe was somehow or other 
associated either with work in the theatre or with writing about the theatre, 
plays, criticisms, essays, journals, rules for actors, notes, conversations. Dur- 
ing the many years in which he was director of the Court Theatre at Weimar, 
his record included the production of 601 plays, of which 77 were tragedies, 
123 dramas, 249 comedies, 17 farces, 104 operas, 31 comic operas. Rather 
than to write an article on all this theatre theory and theatre activity, it has 
seemed more amusing to pick up bits here and there, from the length of his 
writing, which would remake his own attitude in his own words. With 
the exception of the extracts from Carlyle’s translation of Wilhelm Meister 
and a few revisions of the standard (but very poor) Eckermann, all of the 
translations have been made by Mr. Kurt J. Rahlson.—Editor’s Note. 


OU cannot show the public any higher esteem than by not 

treating it simply as a crowd. The crowd rushes into the 
theatre without preparation and compels a management which is 
dependent upon it to overstrain the proper functions of the theatre 
on one side and to disorganize it on the other.—The Court Theatre 
at Weimar (1802). 


F versatility on the part of the actor is desirable, so is versatility 

on the part of the public. He who wants to create a repertory 
fit to be passed on to posterity, must educate the public toward 
versatility, so it may understand that each single play should not 
be considered as if it were a coat that must fit snugly the require- 
ments of the moment. One should not always be keen on satisfying 
the immediate need of his mind or mood, but consider himself 
somewhat like a traveller who, for the sake of instruction and 
amusement in foreign parts, is willing to forego some of the com- 
forts of home.—The Court Theatre at Weimar (1802). 


IF the preacher, who proclaims the word of God, is therefore 
properly entitled to the greatest respect in the community, we 
may surely consider the actor respectable who bids our hearts listen 
to the voice of nature—Wilhelm Meister’s Lehrjahre. 
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it, our modern life, circumscribed as it is by religion, law, mor- 
ality, convention and timidity, the theatre is an extraordinary 
and somewhat peculiar institution. It has always emancipated 
itself as soon as possible, but never has its liberty—or license— 
lasted long. Its three principal enemies are the Police, Religion, 
and a cultivated taste founded upon the higher ethical concepts.— 
A Paper on The German Theatre. 


HAT business have young girls in the theatre? They do 

not belong there, they belong in a convent. The theatre is 
for men and women who know something of human affairs. When 
Moliére wrote, girls were in the convent, and he was not forced to 
think about them. But now we cannot get rid of girls, and plays 
which are weak, and therefore proper, will continue to be produced. 
—Conversations with Eckermann—1/29/20. 


f eae Theatre, though it no longer amused me, kept me never- 
theless continually occupied. I considered it an academy of 
Art with Gaiety; a symbol, indeed, of life and the world of busi- 
ness, where things do not always run very smoothly, either; and | 
put up with whatever might be unpleasant.—Journals and Annals 


(1794). 


i ianw living public resembles a somnambulist who must not be 

awakened. No matter how queer the way he may go, he finally 
lands safely in bed.—Ad Note on a Certain Theatrical Criticism in 
the Berliner Nachrichten. 


"pae basis of all theatrical art, as of every other art, is what is 

true, what is in accordance with nature. The more significant 
this is, the higher the point at which author and actor know how 
to grasp it, the higher will be the distinction of which the stage 
may boast.—Maxims and Reflections, 


' ‘HERE is nothing right, theatrically, unless it becomes a symbol 
for the eyes—Maxims and Reflections. 


Sgt rpg of expression is the beginning and the end 
of all art—Wilhelm Meister’s Lehrjahre. 


ONLY wish the theatre were as narrow as the wire of a tight- 

rope walker, so that no one without skill would venture on it; 
where now everyone considers himself fit to display himself upon 
it—Wilhelm Meister’s Lehrjahre. 
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HE Theatre is man’s active reflection about himself.—/ con- 
versation with F. W. Reimer. 


HE highest task of every art is to create, by means of decep- 

tion, the illusion of a heightened reality. But it is a mistaken 
effort to realize the illusion to such a degree that at last there remains 
only a vulgar actuality —Dichtung und Wahrheit. 


HE Ethical and the Pathetic make us serious, and that joyous 
animation and freedom of the spirit which it is the fine purpose 
of Comedy to produce within us, can be attained only by complete 
moral indifference; whether that be characteristic of the subject 
matter or due to the Poet’s art in overcoming the moral tendency 
inherent in the subject—The Offer of a Prize for a Comedy of 
Intrigue. 
T Gozzi’s Theatre, in Venice, the actors had merely subjects 
given them and improvised the details. Gozzi said there 
were only thirty-six tragic situations. Schiller thought there were 
more, but could never succeed in finding even so many.—Conversa- 
tions with Eckermann—2/I 4/30. 


ACBETH is Shakespeare’s best acting play, the one in which 

he shows most understanding of the stage. But would you 

see his mind unfettered, read Troilus and Cressida, where he treats 

the materials of the J/iad after his own fashion.—Conversations 
with Eckermann—1I2/25/25,. 


HAVE always regarded all I have done solely as symbolical; 
it has in fact, been tolerably indifferent to me whether I have 
made pots or dishes.—Conversations with Eckermann—5/2/24. 


F all arts, even ours, ’tis the way 
A joyous mien in public to display, 
While hiding something of a graver kind, 
Moving the heart and quickening the mind. 
—The Epilogue to Schiller’s The Bell 


HE Theatre is one of those affairs which can be managed 

least of all according to rules. One is entirely dependent upon 
the age in which he lives and upon his contemporaries. What 
authors choose to write, actors to perform, and the public to listen 
to, these are the things that tyrannize over the director and in the 
face of which he can hardly preserve any will of his own.—The 
Court Theatre at Weimar (1802). 
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FTER finding out, by producing The Brothers by Terence, 
that the public will enjoy a racy performance, full of charac- 

ter, we decided next to try the exact opposite, by way of Lessing’s 
Nathan, where only the intellect speaks, and a clear delivery of the 
lines is the actor’s main object—The Court Theatre at Weimar 


(7802). 


DID not look to magnificent scenery and a brilliant wardrobe; 

I looked to good plays. From tragedy to farce, every species 
was welcome; but a piece was obliged to have something in it to 
find favour. It had to be great and clever, or cheerful and grace- 
ful, or at all events, healthy and containing some pith. All that 
was morbid, weak, lachrymose and sentimental, as well as all that 
was frightful, horrible and offensive to decorum, was excluded.— 
Conversations with Eckermann—12/20/20. 


F I had the direction of the theatre now, the whole winter 

should be provided with excellent [visiting] “stars”. Thus, not 
only would all the good plays be represented once more, but the 
interest of the audience would be led more from the plays to the 
acting; a power of comparing and judging would be acquired ; the 
public would gain in penetration, and the superior acting of a dis- 
tinguished “star” would maintain our own actors in a state of 
emulation. Keep on with your “starring” and you will be aston- 
ished at the benefit both to theatre and to public. I foresee a time 


when a clever man who understands the matter will take four : 


theatres at once, and provide them with “stars” by turns. And I 
am sure he will keep his ground better than if he had only one.— 
Conversations with Eckermann—12/20/20. 


OTHING is more dangerous to the well-being of a theatre 
than placing the director so that greater or smaller receipts 
do not affect him personally. . . . Now, it is not to be expected that 
a theatre in such a town as Weimar should support itself... . I 
would once and for all appoint a fixed sum as an annual subsidy. 
I would strike the average of the subsidies during the last ten years; 
and according to that, I would settle a sum sufficient to be regarded 
as a proper support. With this sum the house must be kept. But 
then I would go a step further and say that if the director and his 
regisseurs contrived by means of judicious and energetic manage- 
ment to have a surplus in the treasury at the end of the year, this 
surplus should be shared as a remuneration by the director, the 
regisseurs and the principal members of the company.—Conversa- 
tions with Eckermann—5/1/25. 
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j be. IS year, the idea occurred to us, in the goodness of our hearts, 
to offer a prize for a Comedy of Intrigue. In the course of 
time, we received about a dozen. but mostly of so desperate and intri- 
cate a kind, we could not sufficiently marvel at the queer, false ten- 
dencies prevailing in this dear country of ours and rushing into the 
light of day in response to such an invitation. We reserved judg- 
ment—there was not indeed any to be delivered—and returned their 
products to the authors, on request.—Journals and Annals (1802). 


OR was it an unimportant item in his scheme, that he likewise 

had poems read before him in their meetings; for by these he 

nourished in his people the feeling of that charm which a well-pro- 

nounced rhythm is calculated to awaken in the soul.—Wilhelm 
Meister’s Lehrjahre. 


N our opinion there exists no greater or more effective means 
toward mutual educational training than working together, 
especially in affairs of the theatre. There, after friends have dis- 
cussed, quarrelled, agreed, doubted, reconsidered and made de- 
cisions, the reception of the performance by the public finally de- 
termines the result and ends the lesson—A Paper on A Gala Per- 
formance in Memory of Iffand (1815). 


HE who can only act himself, is no actor—Wilhelm Meister’s 
Lehrjahre. 


HE actor must learn to deny and transform his own person- 
ality in such a way as to be able, in certain parts, to make his 
individuality unrecognizable—Wilhelm Meister’s Lehrjahre. 


HERE is nothing more grievous than the humdrum way in 

which an individual, or even an entire organization, may let 
itself go. In the theatre this is worst of all, because here an in- 
stantaneous effect is required, and it is impossible to wait for a suc- 
cess developed in the course of time. An actor who neglects him- 
self is to me the most objectionable creature in the world. Mostly 
he is incorrigible and for that reason a new public and new rivals 
are indispensable stimulants: The one will not overlook his short- 
comings, the other will incite him to make a proper effort—Jour- 


nals and Annals (1801). 


Bing artist can only work. Applause, like love, may be craved, 
but it cannot be compelled.—J letter to Seidel. 


N actor should go to school, also, to a sculptor and a painter.— 
Conversations with Eckermann—4/1I/27. 
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UST as, in music, the correct, accurate and true hitting of each 

single note forms the basis of all further artistic delivery, so in 
the art of the actor the pure and complete enunciation of each sin- 
gle word forms the basis of all superior recitation and declama- 
tion.— Rules for Actors (1803). 


ERLO himself loved music much: he used to maintain that a 

player without taste for it never could attain a distinct concep- 
tion and feeling of the scenic art. “As a man performs,” he would 
observe, “with far more ease and dignity, when his gestures are ac- 
companied and guided by a tune; so the player ought, in idea as it 
were, to set to music even his prose parts, that he may not monoton- 
ously slur them in his individual style, but treat them in suitable al- 
ternation by time and measure.”—Wilhelm Meister’s Lehrjahre. 


**T HAVE noticed,” answered Serlo, “that as easily as you may 

set in motion the imaginations of men, gladly as they listen to 
your tales and fictions, it is yet very seldom that you find among them 
any touch of an imagination you can call productive. In actors this 
remark is strikingly exemplified. Any one of them is well content 
to undertake a beautiful, praiseworthy, brilliant part; and seldom 
will any one of them do more than self-complacently transport him- 
self into his hero’s place, without in the smallest troubling his head 
whether other people view him so or not. But to seize with vivacity 
what the author’s feeling was in writing; what portion of your indi- 
vidual qualities you must cast off, in order to do justice to a part; 
how by your own conviction that you are become another man, you 
may carry with you the convictions of the audience; how by the in- 
ward truth of your power of conception, you can change these 
boards into a temple, this pasteboard into woods; to seize and execute 
all this is given to very few. That internal strength of soul, by 
which alone deception can be brought about; that lying truth, 
without which nothing will affect us rightly, have by most men 
never even been imagined.”—Wilhelm Meister’s Lehrjahre. 


HE theatre, like everything that surrounds us, has two sides: 

one rationalistic, the other empirical. Rationalistic in so far 
as it functions in accordance with the laws of its own inner nature; 
empirical in that its multifarious variety appears to be ill-regulated. 
We must consider it from both sides, if we wish to arrive at correct 
conclusions with respect to it. On the rationalistic side, the theatre 
stands so high, that almost nothing else produced by human genius, 
ingenuity, talent, technique and practice, can be put on the same level 
with it. If poetry, with all the laws which govern and direct the 
power of imagination is entitled to reverence; if rhetoric, with all 
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its historical and dialectical requirements remains estimable and 
indispensable; and any personal recitation, moreover (which is in- 
conceivable without some measure of acting); if we consider all 
these, we readily see how the theatre, without much ado, masters 
all highest requirements of mankind. Add now the plastic and 
graphic arts, all that architecture, sculpture, painting contribute to 
the full development of the theatre; take account of the highly 
important element of music, and we will understand that a multitude 
of human delights may be directed toward this one point.—The 
Biographical Details (1815). 


LL these great, even immense, requirements permeate every per- 
formance, invisibly, unconsciously, from the most important to 
the least important, and the only question is whether the manage- 
ment, with knowledge and a conscious purpose, or merely from in- 
clination or experience, either wholly or in part, elevate their stage, 
regardless of the preference of the public, or permit it to decline as 
a consequence of their ignorance and complaisance.—The Bio- 
graphical Details (1815). 


A SIXTH LESSON IN ACTING 
A Pseudo-Morality 


By RICHARD BOLESLAVSKY 





HE Creature put it to me bluntly: 
CREATURE: If you have any long- 
ing for beauty you'll go with me and 

see it. 

I: The only time I indulge in a longing 
for beauty is between seven and eight in 
the morning. .. . 

CREATURE: (Even more bluntly). Vl 
be at your door tomorrow morning at 
seven-fifteen. 

At twenty minutes to eight today the 
Creature and I find ourselves standing 
at the top of the Empire State Building. 
Far below, innumerable arms of stone are 
desperately reaching for the sky. In the 
distance, the same sky is gently descend- 
ing towards green fields and a pearly sea 
but they seem to make no effort to reach 
it. The Creature and I are most enter- 
tainingly silent. After awhile we sit down. 

I: I’m certainly grateful to you. 


CreEATURE: I knew you would like it. . . 
(Suddenly, very shrewdly) . . . And I 
knew you would explain it to me. You 
will have to explain it to yourself anyhow; 
that is, if you register “all this” emotion- 
ally the way I do. 

I: Suppose I am not able to explain? 
And suppose I register “all this” emotion- 
ally quite differently from you? 

CREATURE: Exactly what I hope will 
happen. 

I: May I ask why? 

CREATURE: You may. First, because if 
you are not able to explain a thing you 
always lean on me for support, proof or 
clarification. I am your “Exhibit A.” This 
makes me feel important and wise. A mar- 
velous feeling, almost like receiving a fan 
letter. I think I’ll be able to help you— 
this time as usual. (Jn her gaze I feel a 
deal of pride and gratitude. Well hidden 
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though, behind a youthful challenge.) 
Second, if you feel anything differently we 
will plunge into an argument—and I 
rather think you profit by my arguments. 
As a matter of fact, without my arguments, 
I cannot imagine what you would do. (She 
must be happy. She is positively defiant 
today.) 

I: Probably I would invent arguments. 

Creature: An extremely difficult and 
dangerous procedure. You might not be 
able to invent them and even if you did, 
they might not be real and convincing. It 
is only human to be prejudiced toward 
one’s own arguments. 

I: It is only human to be prejudiced 
toward arguments used against us, as well. 

CREATURE: Yes, but that kind of 
prejudice is an incentive for one’s own 
strength and convictions. Isn’t it? 

I: In life, yes. And in the arts, the 
straightest and most practical answer is 
also yes—especially in the theatre. 

CREATURE: Is that because on the stage, 
resistance and contrariety of actions are 
the essential elements of its life? 

I: Precisely. Suppose in the first act of 
The Merchant of Venice, Antonio should 
pay the money on the dot, change his 
religion and ask for the hand of Jessica. . . 
Don’t laugh. I am serious. That is an 
exaggerated example. Here is a legitimate 
one: 


“How all occasions do inform against me, 
And spur my dull revenge! 

. . - Rightly to be great 
Is not to stir without great argument 
But greatly to find quarrel in a straw 
When honour’s at the stake.” 


Which is Hamlet—Act IV, Scene IV. All 
through Shakespeare you can find those 
marvelous sign posts for the actor. They 
are wisely concealed in the text of the 
plays—not displayed in a multitude of 
boastful directions. In those two lines— 
the first which come to mind—you see the 
straightest advice: No action without 
contrariety ! 

Creature: And is that stimulant of 
action the sole secret of a successful play 
or acting? 

I: Oh, no. This is only a theoretical 
beginning. An A. B. C. so to speak. In 
the theatre I call it “Mr. What,”—rather 
a deadly personality without his mate, 


“How.” It is only when “How” appears 
on the stage that things begin to happen. 
The contrariety of actions may be presented 
on the stage and remain there petrified 
awaiting an answer to the question: “What 
is the theme of the play?” In which case 
it is not theatre. But the same contrariety 
may be created with unexpected spontaneity, 
with uncalculated impulse and it will 
plunge the audience into a feverish state of 
partisanship toward one side or another. 
It will force them to find their own living 
and excited answer. This will be theatre. 
And the secret is not in the question: 
“What is the theme of the play?” but in 
the statement: ‘““This is how the theme per- 
severes or does not persevere through all 
obstacles.” 

CreaTuRE: You are, of course, speak- 
ing about what happens in performance 
itself when you mention the “unexpected 
spontaneity and uncalculated impulse.” You 
don’t mean during the preparation of the 
play and the working rehearsals. You have 
always told me that inspiration and spon- 
taneity are results of calculation and 
practice. 

I: I am still inclined to believe so. I 
am speaking about the performance itself. 

Creature: All right. Now I want an 
explanation from you. Why do we stand, 
for I don’t know how long, here on the 
top of the Empire State Building; silent, 
awed, bewildered, exhilarated? The view 
from here is remarkable but not unexpected. 
I knew it before I actually saw it—from 
hundreds of photographs and newsreels. I 
have flown over Manhattan in an airplane; 
moreover, I live in a twenty-third story 
penthouse. I have seen it before. Why is 
the impression so great? 

I: Because that remarkable “How” has 
had a finger in the affair. 

CrEATURE: You seem to be enthusi- 
astic about this “How.” I’ll be jealous. 

I: You may well be. Let me show you 
“How’s” ways and means as opposed to 
those of ‘““What.” “What” would take you 
from the street level of that boiling, screech- 
ing, clanging, arguing city of New York 
to the window of the first floor of the 
Empire State Building. He would open 
the window and say to you, “This, my 
child, is the first of the hundred and two 
floors of this building. As you see, the 
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difference between the level commonly 
known as the street level, and the first 
floor is slight. Exactly twenty feet. You 
hear the same noises. You see almost the 
same view. You do not feel much separa- 
tion from the squirming mass of humanity 
below. Let’s go to the second floor.” 

Creature: (Jn horror.) What? 

I: “To the second floor, my child,” is 
the answer of “What,” and no sooner said 
than done. You are on the second floor. 
A slight change in the analysis of the height 
and difference in view follows. Then 
“What,” with appropriate explanations, 
takes you to the third floor, fourth floor 
and so on until you reach the hundred 
and second. . . 

CreatTurE: Oh, no. I beg your pardon. 
He does not take me to the fourth floor, 
and so on. 

I: “What” is very persistent, I assure 
you. 

CreaTuRE: That doesn’t matter. On 
the third floor, exactly, I take him gently 
by the neck and push him over the window- 
sill toward the level “commonly known as 
the street level.” Curtain. 

I: But suppose you did go with him 
through all the hundred and two floors? 
Can you imagine your emotions then, in 
the face of this splendor? 

CREATURE: I presume there would be 
none. 

I: Why? Where would be the differ- 
ence? Let us try and find out. You would 
climb each step logically. You would un- 
derstand where you were and how high 
you were. You would realize the gradual 
change. You would be, as a matter of 
fact, thoroughly advised on every detail of 
this remarkable structure. Why do you 
think there would be no emotion? 

CreaTurRE: I really don’t know, but I 
hate the very idea of it. 

I: May I ask “How” to bring us here? 

CREATURE: Please. 

I: We are taken along the street. The 
City rushes to work. No, more than that. 
It stampedes toward the havens of exist- 
ence, to the places of its “jobs.” “Jobs” 
which will give to every man in the city— 
bread, a roof, hope in the daytime, quiet 
sleep at night. Those things seem as 
precious to them as black pearls to a diver. 
Everybody is afraid to miss the time-clock, 


to lose his work. Terrific tension in steps, 
gestures, faces and words. There are 
exactly so many minutes to make so many 
miles. One cannot stop for a second and 
compare his own frenzied speed with the 
serene speed of the sun or wind or sea. To 
give oneself courage one must shriek and 
yell and laugh loudly and falsely. As if 
not satisfied with that manifestation, all 
the conceivable means of sound production 
lash one’s eardrums. Rivets, horns, bells, 
grind of gears and high-pitched groans 
of brakes, whistles, gongs and sirens—all 
seem to yell in a steady rhythm, “Go to 
work—right away. Go to work—right 
away.” It is like two-fourths time in music 
repeated endlessly—with ever increasing 
volume. We are part of that rhythm. We 
walk faster. We breathe faster. Whatever 
words you say to me, you flash like radio 
signals. I answer you with speed. Finally 
we arrive at the door of the Empire State . 
Building and we find ourselves struggling. 
It is so difficult to tear ourselves away from 
the surging currents of arms, legs and 
faces, and turn inside. It takes an effort, 
but we do it. In a flash we find ourselves 
in a box of an elevator—cut off as if with 
a knife, from the world behind. I could 
compare that feeling with the forte for- 
tissimo of an orchestra, cut off by the master 
hand of a conductor, to be resumed by the 
tender sostenuto of violins. How long it 
lasts, we do not know. We are alone. We 
shoot up through space. We change ele- 
vators. We shoot up again. The upward 
flash of those hundred and two floors seems 
like two winks of an eye. Almost two 
seconds in silence—in repose. The door 
opens. We find ourselves here, suspended 
from the sky by man’s genius—separated 
from the earth by the result of his labor. 
Wherever we look, space flows, inviting to 
the eye and thought. We are not forced 
to accept any direction, any command, any 
limits. We are yanked out from the 
measures of Scriabin’s Prelude, in fifteen- 
eighths time, with its torturing temptations, 
and thrown suddenly on a broad, streaming 
magic carpet, to float in the air to the 
rhythm of a steady wind which seems to 
sing out, in measured intervals, one word, 
“Space.” Our spirit is raised in an upward 
flash from torment to bliss. 


CREATURE: And “How” is responsible 
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for that upward  two-winks-of-an-eye 
“flash”—which seems to produce such a 
remarkable result. 

I: Aren’t you grateful? And don’t you 
realize ““How’s” importance? 

CreaTurRE: Yes. (Slowly thinking.) 
Importance to what? 

I: To our profession. 

CREATURE: Are you serious? 

I: As serious as if I were telling you 
a joke. 


CREATURE: How do I know—maybe - 


you are. After all, “How’— it’s ridicu- 
lous. 

I: Do you want a learned, much abused, 
common name for “How”? 

CreEATuRE: I'll be delighted. 

I: RHYTHM. 

CreaTurE: (Her usual, charmingly 
humorous self.) I’ve heard the name some- 
where—but I’ve never had the pleasure. 

‘ [: Neither had I. Jacques Dalcroze told 
me a great deal about Rhythm in Music 
and in Dancing, two arts in which it is 
the essential and vital element. I found a 
book on Rhythm in Architecture; it is not 
translated into English. Those were the 
only two reliable and practical guides to 
that great element of every art. Critics 
occasionally mention rhythm in painting 
and sculpture, but I have never heard it 
explained. In the theatre the mechanical 
word “tempo” is substituted, but it has 
nothing to do with Rhythm. If Shakespeare 
had cast those two, he would have written: 
Rhythm—the Prince of Arts. 
Tempo—his bastard Brother. 

CREATURE: Splendid. Now I want to 
know all about both of them. 

I: You would never believe the count- 
less hours I spend trying to define Rhythm 
so that it can be applied to all the arts. 

CREATURE: Have you succeeded? 

I: Not yet. The nearest I have come 
to it is the orderly, measurable changes 
of all the different elements comprised in 
a work of art—provided that all those 
changes progressively stimulate the atten- 
tion of the spectator and lead invariably 
to the final aim of the artist. 

CrEATURE: Sounds methodical. 

I: Because it is the beginning of a 
thought. I do not claim that it is a final 
definition. I beg you to think about it and 
find a better one. Put it to your friends. 


I’ll be grateful for it. We will all be. 
Meantime, I would like you to attack mine. 
It will give me a chance to defend it. 

Creature: All right. You say first: 
“Orderly and measurable”—but suppose I 
am creating “Chaos”? How can it be 
orderly and measurable? 

I: You forget the word “changes”. 
Your work of art, “Chaos,” if it is such, 
must consist of a number of conflicting 
actions. They may be as disorderly as your 
genius will let them be. But the “changes” 
from one to another must be orderly. And 
that is exactly what only a genius can 
make them. If you remember Michel- 
angelo’s frescoes on the ceiling of the 
Sistine Chapel, you remember that from 
the floor looking upward they give a perfect 
impression of “Chaos,” prototype of crea- 
tion. Take a reproduction of those frescoes 
and spread it before you on the table. One 
look will be sufficient to convince you that 
it is “Chaos” composed of the most “orderly 
and measurable” changes of all the ele- 
ments involved. 

CrEATURE: I do remember. You are 
right. But I’ll be scrupulous. What do 
you mean by “changes”? Fluctuations? 

I: No, not fluctuations. Precisely 
changes. Perhaps I can explain myself 
more clearly by another example. You re- 
call Leonardo’s “Last Supper’ ? 

CreaTurE: I do. Very well, indeed. 
I studied the movement of all the hands 
in it. I knew them by heart and could use 
all of them freely and naturally. 

I: Very well then. The element here 
is the hand. It changes its position twenty- 
six times. Twenty-three visible and three 
invisible. If you knew all the positions by 
heart and could freely change from one to 
another, building up their significance with 
each change, you would achieve a Rhythm 
of that particular masterpiece. 

CREATURE: Isn’t that exactly what 
Isadora Duncan did, and what Angna 
Enters does now? 

I: It is. 

CREATURE: I see. One more question. 
On the canvas of the “Last Supper” the 
hands change, but at the same time they 
are stationary. How can you apply the 
word Rhythm to them. Isn’t Rhythm 
applied to movement? 

I: There is no limitation. A glacier 
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moves two inches in a century; a swallow 
flies two miles in a minute—they both have 
Rhythm. Expand the idea from the glacier 
to a theoretical standstill and from the 
swallow to a_ theoretical _ light-speed. 
Rhythm will include and carry them all 
within its scope. To exist is to have 
Rhythm. 

CrEATURE: How about its “elements”? 

I: That is simple. Tone, movement, 
form, word, action, color—anything a work 
of art can be made from. 

CREATURE: How would you apply 
“orderly and measurable changes” to colors 
on the canvas? 

I: Take Gainsborough’s “Blue Boy.” 
The dominating color is blue. It varies an 
infinite number of times. Each time the 
change is clean cut and almost imper- 
ceptible. It is orderly. Countless copyists 
have tried to measure the amount of indigo 
in each change. They generally fail, but 
that does not mean that it is immeasurable, 
because it was done once. 

CREATURE: Continue with the same ex- 
ample. How does the change in blues 
“stimulate progressively the attention of 
the spectator”? 

I: Simply by arousing his curiosity to 
look at that which is not blue. 

CREATURE: You mean... 

I: .... the pale and refined yellowish- 
pink face of the “Blue Boy”. 

CREATURE: True. And at the same 
time it “points to the final aim of the artist,” 
that same boy’s face. 

I: Must you run ahead of me to the 
conclusion? 

CREATURE: I wouldn’t be a woman if 
I didn’t love to have the last word. 

I: The least I can do is to make you 
believe you have it. 

CREATURE: What do you mean by 
“make me believe?” 

I: I have not told you all about Rhythm 
yet. 

Creature: Oh, that is all right. That 
only means I’ll have many more last words. 

I: Let us hope so. 

CreATuRE: I am sure of it. And to 
prove it to you I will even have a few first 
words. Here is one. While I was working 
in the theatre—legitimate theatre, mind 
you—in stock companies and on Broadway, 
I found that old reliable “tempo” very 


helpful. You abused it a few minutes ago. 
As a matter of fact, it saved me many 
times when I did not know what to do. . . 

(Oh, how pleased I am!) Yes—ex- 
actly—when you did not know what to do! 
You just sped over the embarrassing mo- 
ments until you knew what to do. Mar- 
velous! I have seen performances when 
actors apparently never had an idea what 
to do because all the elements I could dis- 
cover in three acts were “tempo” and that 
other savior of embarrassing moments, “in- 
tonation.” (J pat her on the shoulder 
humorously.) My dear friend, stick to last 
words. 

CreaTuRE: You are horrid. In stock, 
the poor actor often has no time or oppor- 
tunity to find out what to do. 

I: Let him not lie. Let him sketch the 
situation lightly. Let him glide over it 
truthfully—then he may, on the spur of 
the moment, discover what to do. Such 
things happen in life. You meet somebody 
you did not know was in town and whom 
you do not want to meet, and spontaneously 
you start to act. You get your cue and you 
answer. After all, that is what the author 
wants from you. Spontaneous answers to 
his cues. 

CREATURE: But where does one get that 
spontaneity ? 

I: In a developed sense of Rhythm. 
Not from “tempo”, surely, which means 
slow, medium, fast. That is far too limited. 
On the other hand, Rhythm has an end- 
less, eternal swing. All created things live 
by Rhythm, by a transition from one 
definite thing to another greater one. Take 
this speech, for instance: 

“You lie, in faith; for you are call’d 

plain Kate, 

And bonny Kate, and sometimes Kate 


the curst; 

But, Kate, the prettiest Kate in Chris- 
tendom, 

Kate of Kate-Hall, my super-dainty 
Kate, 

For dainties are all cates; and therefore, 
Kate, 

Take this of me, Kate of my consola- 
tion ;— 

Hearing thy mildness prais’d in every 
town, 

Thy virtues spoke of, and thy beauty 
sounded,— 
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Yet not so deeply as to thee belong,— 
Myself am mov’d to woo thee for my 
wife.” 

And this, as you well know, is The Taming 

of The Shrew—Act II, Scene I. This 

speech can be the most deadly, monotonous 
affair, delivered by an actor without a sense 
of Rhythm. And speed or tempo won't 
save him. The faster he goes—the duller 
he will sound. But I have heard this 
speech spoken by an actor who knew the 
value of “changes” from “plain” to 

“bonny ;” from “curst” to “prettiest ;” from 

“Kate-Hall” to “super-dainty;” and so 

forth. I assure you I never heard a shorter 

speech in my life. It was an avalanche of 
changes; a dose of admiration—which is 
the shortest measurable time in the theatre. 

The most brilliant test of the difference 

between “Tempo” and “Rhythm” is the 

first soliloquy of Claudius in Hamlet which 
begins : 

“QO, my offence is rank, it smells to heaven; 
It hath the primal eldest curse upon’t,— 
A brother’s murder !—Pray can I not, 
Though inclination be as sharp as will, 
My stronger guilt defeats my strong in- 

tent; 
And, like a man to double business bound, 
I stand in pause where I shall first begin, 
And both neglect... .” 


Study it sometime. Do you see now? 

CREATURE: I see one thing. More exer- 
cises are entering my busy day. 

I: Well, the last word is yours—what 
shall it be? 

Creature: Anything that will enable 
me to “Stimulate progressively the attention 
of my spectators.” 

I: Bravo! You are a willing victim. 
In that case, the workout will be simple. 
For an actor, the business of acquiring a 
sense of Rhythm is a matter of giving him- 
self up freely and entirely to any Rhythm 
he happens to encounter in life. In other 
words, not to be immune to the Rhythms 
which surround him. 

CREATURE: But to do that, one must 
know and realize what Rhythm is. Sup- 
pose I am Rhythm-deaf or, will you say, 
unconscious? What should I do? 

I: “To a nunnery, go; and quickly too. 
Farewell.” 

CreATuRE: Oh, please—I really do 
think I have no sense of Rhythm. 


I: You are mistaken. There is not a 
stone in the universe without a sense of 
Rhythm. A few actors, maybe, but very 
few. Every normal being has it. Some- 
times undeveloped, in a dormant state, 
true. But a little work will bring it forth. 


CrEATURE: Don’t torture me now. Tell 
me how. 

I: Do not hurry me. It is one of the 
hardest subjects to explain because it is 
so simple and universal. A child is born 
with the manifestation of Rhythm present. 
It breathes. A fair start which nature 
provides for all. After that, development 
follows. First in walking, second in speech, 
third in emotions. One step, one word, one 
emotion changes into another and then an- 
other, each with the same allegiance, a final 
aim in view. This is the first level of 
Rhythm—consciousness. The second level 
arrives when outside forces impose their 
Rhythm on you. When you walk or move 
or gesture with or for others. When you 
walk in line; run to meet a friend; shake 
hands with an enemy. When your words 
answer other words; sweeping you with 
them or holding you still. When your 
emotions are the direct answer and result 
of somebody else’s feelings. 

CREATURE: What is the third level? 

I: When you command and create your 
own Rhythm and that of others. It is 
perfection. It is a result. Do not hurry 
to achieve it. The student must start with 
the second level. He must not do much 
at the start. All that is required of him 
is to notice these manifestations in real life 
and store them away in his brain. Special 
attention should be given to the results of 
different Rhythms. The best thing to start 
with is music, where Rhythm is most pro- 
nounced. Go to a concert; a street organ 
if you prefer, will do just as well. But 
listen to it with all your being, entirely 
relaxed and ready to be swept by the definite 
measures of the music. Give yourself up 
to the emotions it brings to you. Let them 
change with the changes in the music. 
Above all, be attentive and flexible. Follow 
music with the other arts, these with every- 
day occurrences. 

CREATURE: (Jn ecstasy, as always when 
she discovers that two and two are four.) 
I know now. That is what has happened 
to me here, on this height. I gave myself 
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up entirely to the terrific change of 
— performed so quickly, so master- 
fully. 

I: So impressively. An elephant would 
stagger under the effect of that change. 
No great virtue for you. 

CREATURE: Very kind of you, dear Sir, 
but that is not going to be your last word. 
Suppose after awhile I am sensitive to 
music? Where do I go? To what should 
I be sensitive next? 

I: You are already sensitive to a trifling 
jump of some thousand feet in the air. 

CreATuRE: Please! 

I: You are sensitive to the Rhythm of 
the New York streets. You nearly ran me 
out of breath. 

CREATURE: But I won’t be sensitive to 
your humor! It’s rather annoying. 

I: I am sorry to disappoint you again. 
(I suspect that she is serious.) You are 
sensitive to my humor because you changed 
the strength of your voice; the speed of 
your words; the amount of demand in your 
request. You changed your Rhythm. 

CREATURE: One day I'll learn to argue 
with you. Please tell me: what shall I 
pay attention to after I respond to music 
freely and easily? 

I: (She pleads so tenderly that I follow 
my own recipe and change my Rhythm. I 
take her by the hand and lead her to the 
balustrade.) Don’t look at me now, my 
dearest friend, look into space and listen 
with your inner ear. Music, and the other 
arts which follow naturally, will be only 
an open road to the whole of the universe. 
Don’t miss anything in it. Listen to the 


waves of the sea. Absorb their sweeping 
change of time, with your body, brain and 
soul. Talk to them as Demosthenes did, 
and don’t weaken after the first attempt. 
Let the meaning and Rhythm of your 
words be a continuation of their eternal 
sound. Inhale their spirit and feel at one 
with them, even for an instant. It will 
make you, in the future, able to portray 
the eternal parts of universal literature. 
Go through the same experience with 
woods, fields, rivers, sky above—then turn 
to the city and swing your spirit to its 
sound as you did to its creative rattle. Don’t 
forget the quiet, dreamy, small towns— 
and above all, don’t forget your fellow men. 
Be sensitive te every change in the mani- 
festation of their existence. Answer that 
change always with a new and higher level 
of your own Rhythm. This is the secret 
of existence, perseverance and activity. 
This is what the world really is—from the 
stone up to the human soil. The theatre 
and the actor enter this picture only as a 
part. But the actor cannot portray the 
whole if he does not become a part. 

CREATURE: (Very thoughtfully and 
sadly.) I am mortified. 

I: Why? 

CreaTuRE: Thinking how busy I shall 
be for the next few months. 

I: Yes. But you will always know 
“what to do next”. Isn’t that a consolation? 

CreaTuRE: Rather! My regards to 
“How!” Shall we go? 

We do. The elevator whisks us down. 
The street swallows us—and we change 
our Rhythm. 
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THE GARDEN THEATRE 
OF MARLIA 


By DOROTHY NEVILE LEES 


ITTING one summer morning in an angle of the principal 
S Piazza at Lucca, while the plane trees rustled overhead and 
the inhabitants of that “industrious” city went briskly to and 
fro, I looked at a torn handbill which had been wrapped around 
some postcards I had purchased, and read the announcement of re- 
cent performances of Otello, Nerone, I] Cardinale Lambertini and 
Fanfulla da Lodi by the celebrated actor Zacconi and his com- 
pany in the garden theatre of the Royal Villa of Marlia, a “Na- 
tional Monument” and “Unico al Mondo”. 

No one whose work and enthusiasm had for years been directed 
towards and concentrated upon the theatre could read such a chance 
notice coldly, and, although I already knew something of several 
garden theatres in the neighborhood, this was something new and to 
be investigated without delay. 

“Where is the Teatro Giardino di Marlia?” I asked the keeper 
of the Café. He did not know, but obligingly called in the neigh- 
bouring news-vendor, who in turn hailed the postman, who was 
joined by two or three other Lucchesi who were for the moment 
not being noticeably “industrious”; and among them I learned that 
Marlia was a large villa standing some way out of Lucca. None 
of them knew anything of its theatre but agreed that presumably it 
had one or the illustrious Zacconi could not have acted in it. No 
one knew to whom the place belonged but someone was certain it 
was shut up and inaccessible, while all were sure that if I were 
really set on going I had better start out through the city gate of 
Santa Maria as thus I should at least have turned in the direction 
where the majority believed (though without conviction) that 
Marlia lay. 

It was all very vague. The morning was extremely hot; the dis- 
tance uncertain but defined as “/ontano”, “un bel pezzo di strata”. 
All that, however, weighed as nothing in the balance against even 
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the fragile hope of finding a little theatre which could be conceiv- 
ably described as “unico al mondo’, and I set happily out, passing 
beneath the walls which still, unbroken, encompass Lucca. 

The way, when clear of the city, lay across the plain, and it cer- 
tainly seemed a long one. The white ribbon of road, deep in powd- 
ery dust, ran on and on as if it never meant to arrive at any goal. 
Cicale clamoured insistently. The sky was a dazzling cloudless 
dome roofing the wide historic plain and resting on the heat-misted 
hills. The sun blazed down. Yes, certainly it seemed “una strada 
lunga” that day, although on some fresh morning of March or Oc- 
tober it might seem short enough. But persistence won the day and 
at last, through heat and dust, I came to Marlia. 

It was indeed, as I had been warned, shut up, being at that 
time in the intermediate state of changing owners; and it was only 
after much searching around, and ringing bells which no one an- 
swered, and knocking on doors which remained inhospitably shut, 
that I sighted a man who appeared to be the caretaker and asked if 
I might see the Garden Theatre. 

He immediately said “No” with firmness and decision; not, I 
think, from ill-will or because there was any obstacle, but because 
the nature of some people appears to impel them to say “No” at 
the outset to any proposal or request made to them as an automatic 
gesture of self-protection, affording them a non-committed pause to 
consider the matter. He then remarked that it would be “molto 
dificile”’ to obtain permission and that I must apply to a group of 
Signori in Lucca who held control. 

Urgently I pressed him to act as that “persona di fiducia” and 
authority which he must surely be: reminded him that I had 
walked all the way from Lucca under the mid-August sun to see 
the theatre, and that if I could not see it in that moment I might 
never see it since I was leaving Lucca next day. 

He evidently thought it a strange caprice that anyone should be 
so desirous of visiting an empty theatre of clipped green: but he 
was not an unkind man. After all “Tutti i gusti sono gusti’, and 
at last he consented to give me an “Occhiata”’, a glimpse, and we 
walked gravely through the grounds, through the lovely water-gar- 
den where lemon-trees and masses of geraniums mirrored them- 
selves in the balustraded pool, and past a springing, singing foun- 
tain until we came to the gates leading into the Teatrino. 

Here, seeking to stretch his conceded inch to an ell, I asked an 
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extension of my glimpse. Might I remain a while, without, of 
course, wasting his time, if he would be so polite as to leave me 
there a little? No doubt it seemed to him an eccentric desire, but 
after all, what harm could I do? So he consented to leave me for 
an hour in peace, and departed, first carefully locking the high iron 
gates behind him, why I do not know, since the only portable 
things in the place were some large statues of Arlecchino, Colum- 
bina and Company, such as even the most unscrupulous souvenir 
hunter, had I been one, would hardly seek to carry off. 

Left alone, in a silence broken only by the plash of fountains 
from the neighbouring gardens, and an occasional twittering of 
birds, I sat down and looked around the lovely little place. 

It was indeed beautiful, and although I have not seen a sufficient 
number of such theatres to know whether it really holds the lofty 
rank ascribed to it of being “unique in the world”, it is easy to be- 
lieve that, considered among others of its period, size and style, 
it could hardly be surpassed. 

Almost circular in form, it is complete in detail even to the 
clipped green Prompter’s box and footlight shields. 

The wall of topiary work surrounding the auditorium has cut 
openings at which spectators, seated in the corridor which runs be- 
hind (and enclosed in turn by yet another wall) could view the 
performance as from boxes. ‘Tiers of seats, constructed in stone 
but topiary-lined and turf-covered, follow the curve of the audi- 
torium. On the turf-covered stage, with its wings of topiary work, 
pale weather-worn figures of Arlecchino, il Dottore and others of 
those gay ancient masks, silently pose, before empty places, in their 
old familiar roles. 

It was easy to picture, sitting there alone, the lords and ladies 
of Lucca, in the rich costumes of the sette and ottocento, moving 
about the little stage, filling the auditorium on summer evenings; 
and they seemed to rise so vividly, people the place so fully and 
fitly, that it was with a shock of surprise that, after an interval, 
I know not how long, I was aroused by the metallic tone of the 
opening gate to realise that I was really alone in this lovely en- 
closure, and that the caretaker was waiting with jangling keys to 
see me out. 

Then I came home to Florence, and often since have sought for 
facts and dates respecting this delightful teatrino, though with re- 
sults far less detailed than could be desired. Perhaps some other 
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enthusiast, by one of those little unpredictable discoveries which 
sometimes brighten the way of those who search into such matters, 
may—little though enquiries heretofore of the owners of the villa, 
in the archives of Lucca and through other sources have yet 
brought to light—carry the records on another step. 

The Villa of Marlia itself, belonging formerly to the Buonvisi 
family, came into the possession of Stefano Orsetti, a noble of 
Lucca who fought at the side of Eugenio di Savoia, and who 
changed the name from Marilla to Marlia because, with its aug- 
mented splendours, he felt his property worthy of emulating the 
Marly of Louis XIV. 

Marlia, at that time a sumptuous villa surrounded by a beautiful 
park and gardens, was purchased in 1806 as a summer residence by 
Elisa Baciocchi, sister of Napoleon I, who had been exalted to the 
position of Grand Duchess of Lucca, and by her it was much em- 
bellished, and enlarged, though the old formal design of the gar- 
dens suffered to a considerable extent through the taste of the pe- 
riod for imitations of the English park. After Elisa’s forced abdi- 
cation subsequent to the decline of the Napoleonic fortunes, Marlia 
was a favourite resort of Maria Luise and Carlo Ludovico of Bour- 
bon, and, passing in 1859 into the possession of the Italian Crown, 
it was placed by King Victor Emanuel II at the disposal of the 
widowed Princess of Capua, and, after passing into the hands of 
several subsequent owners, is now the property of the Count Pecci 
Blunt, whose wife, Countess Laetitia Pecci, is the grandniece of 
Pope Leo XIII. 

No definite facts respecting the construction or date of the 
theatre, nor any exact records of the plays given there, seem avail- 
able, but the existence of other garden theatres around Lucca 
proves that the Lucchesi of the 18th and roth centuries were en- 
thusiastic over this form of diversion, which was, as Goldoni proves 
by various references, and as is evident from the story of many a 
great family such as the Rinuccini of Florence, a favourite feature 
of the elegant villeggtatura of the period. Indeed, the authors of 
the Story of Lucca in the Mediaeval Towns Series, in referring 
to Marlia’s “enchanting Theatre of topiary work” as “one of the 
most perfect of its kind in existence”, add: “The date of this deli- 
cious creation is the late seventeenth century, and it does more than 
any imaginable description to recreate the artificial and courtly de- 
lights of villeggiatura in the baroque age”. 
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The Marlia theatre was evidently already a familiar feature of 
the social life of Lucca previous to 1783, when “Filandro Cretense, 
Pastor Arcade”, a sylvan title which masked the Count Antonio 
Cerati, published in Parma his volume of Le Ville Lucchesi con 
altri Opuscoli in Versi ed in Prosa, in which he writes of the gar- 
den theatre at Marlia. 

As he proceeds to refer to “I/ fido Tirsi”, “La fedele Amarilli”, 
“la dolente Celia’, “Aminta”’, and such well-known figures from 
the pastoral drama, it would seem probable that, although the “Ar- 
cadian Shepherd” does not definitely state that these plays were 
given in the Marlia theatre, the lines are an indication of the kind 
of pieces presented. 

Yet another writer describes this “delicious garden Theatre” as 
“a spectacle of settecento riches and gallantry”, and Paul Marmot- 
tan notes that when it became the summer centre of the Court of 
Lucca, “in the sylvan theatre the princes themselves represented 
French plays”. 

This was natural enough, since plenty of evidence exists to prove 
that Elisa Bonaparte shared at least in part that love of the theatre 
which characterized her brother Napoleon. While he was turning 
from his campaigns and affairs of state to draft the famous Decree 
of Moscow* and ordering actors to be sent from Paris to Egypt or 
Italy in the wake of the imperial troops, Elisa also, as Rodoconachi 
relates in his Elisa Bonaparte en Italie, in 1810 “took it into her 
head to organize a French theatrical troupe with the idea of pro- 
moting the knowledge of the French language in Tuscany” and 
“of exciting the emulation of the authors of all the States of the 
Empire, by presenting to them the masterpieces of the French 
stage”. 

This troupe was to perform six months of the year at Florence 
and for the remaining six at Leghorn, Pisa and Siena, although it 
may be assumed that Lucca would have its turn, and in that case 
surely also the little garden theatre of Marlia. 

Having organized a company for the season of 1810-11 the 
Grand Duchess, who had in 1809 become Grand Duchess of Tus- 
cany and had then petitioned her brother for leave “fixer ma 
residence a Florence’, undertook its supervision herself and seems 
to have ruled it with a firm hand and “to have been particularly 
solicitous concerning the virtue of the ladies. . . . Not only were 





*For English translation see The Mask, 1924, Vol. X, pp. 51-65. 
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public liaisons strictly forbidden them, but the police received in- 
structions from her Highness to keep a vigilant eye on their be- 
haviour, and to intervene immediately if they detected them indulg- 
ing in any clandestine love affairs, and, to keep them out of mis- 
chief, she compelled them to pass a considerable part of their leis- 
ure in studying parts which there was not the slightest proba- 
bility of their ever being called upon to play”. “Nevertheless,” 
adds the record, “the troupe seems to have caused her consider- 
able trouble, and eventually she was glad to transfer its direction 
to one of her chamberlains”’. 

Among the names included in this company . . . which may or 
may not have appeared on the little green stage of Marlia.. . 
are those of Mlle. Clementine Champmeslé who claimed to be a 
collateral descendant of the great tragedienne and whose salary 
was 2370 francs a year: a sieur Pompé who played “financiers et 
des roles annexes” for 3752 francs a year: sieur Duprat, who played 
the roles of “grands raissonneurs, grands confidants, roles a recits, 
secondes péres” for 3600: and Mlle. Lydie Valmont “whose spe- 
cialty seems to have been that of ‘mére noble’, but who occasionally 
condescended to utility parts in consideration of the not very mu- 
nificent salary of 1120 francs for the season”’. 

A prominent figure in Elisa’s circle was the great Paganini, that 
“uomo diabolico” to whose music she loved to listen in the gardens 
of Marlia, perhaps in the little theatre, under the starlit summer 
skies, being at times so carried away with her emotions that Paga- 
nini has himself recorded that the Grand Duchess, at the voice of 
his violin, often fainted, and thus frequently preferred to with- 
draw in time so as not to deprive others of that pleasure. 

It was in 1806, at the age of twenty-two, that the great violinist 
was induced by the Grand Duchess to come from his native Genoa 
to her court at Lucca, with a stipend of 45 scudi a month and the 
obligation to follow her in her summer villeggiature at Bagni di 
Lucca, Massa and Marlia; and for seven years this tall emaciated 
figure, with his romantic appearance and long black hair, was a 
conspicuous figure at the court of Lucca, where it is recorded that 
“his caprices and audacities were a by-word” until he abandoned 
his position in 1813. 

Not many references to the Teatrino of Marlia are to be found in 
theatre or garden books. Mr. Sheldon Cheney gives a ground plan 
of it in The Open-air Theatre, and a small reproduction of the 
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plan in his book The Theatre. Mrs. Aubrey Le Blond refers to 
it in her book on The Old Gardens of Italy, there claiming that 
“This secluded, circular little theatre is one of the best of its kind 
in Italy”; and other notes appear here and there, and perhaps fuller 
notice may be given in other books, although in some where a de- 
tailed and documented account might have been hoped for it is not 
even mentioned. But during the past year many more people have 
doubtless become aware of its existence, when, during the fine Ex- 
hibition of the “Italian Garden” since the Roman and Etruscan 
times, held in Florence in the spring of 1931, some of the typical 
gardens of the region were thrown open to visitors and tours of 
them organized, Marlia was one of those included. 

But even so it is remote enough, sufficiently far from the route of 
the usual traveller, to be left for the most part unvisited and un- 
disturbed. Once, when the pleasure-loving nobles of Lucca as- 
sembled there for their diversions; when Elisa Baciocchi, surrounded 
by her court, lay half-fainting in that chaise longue which was the 
gift of her lover Count Cenami; when Paganini filled the night 
with music, and princes performed upon the little stage, it was 
full enough of life and colour and movement: but now few steps 
or voices break the silence: only, as the seasons pass, through the 
long golden days of summer, through the moonlit nights, the 
shadows move silently with the passing hours: the birds sing at 
dawn and sunset, or murmur drowsily in the thickets through the 
hot hours, and the nightingales pour out their music beneath the 
stars as did Paganini some hundred and twenty years ago; while, 
in that quiet fastness of living green, upon the turf-covered stage, 
the figures of the old Commedia, in lieu of living actors, hold 
their places, play their parts mutely before the empty auditorium, 
beneath the blue and gold of noonday, and through the dark and 


silent night. 
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A SHOW AT THE QUARTER 


By ELIZABETH BLACK 


Belle Grove Plantation is only a 
ruin now. After Miss Mary died her 
son moved his family to New Orleans 
and I am told that the old house is 
crumbling. But I can remember when 
we spent our summers there and ran 
from cellar to attic, ran wild down the 
front lawn with its grove of great oaks, 
and played on the levees of the Mississippi. The negro quarter 
was full then and the servants were gay, too. I remember old Aunt 
Delphine’s birthday party as though it were yesterday, for we loved 
old Aunt Delphine and her granddaughter, young Delphine, almost 
better than our own parents. 

While we were sitting around the big table one night over twenty 
years ago, Jim came in to speak to Miss Mary. He was embarrassed 
a little by his mission, coming into the dining room while the white 
folks were still eating. He stood in the doorway fumbling his 
ragged hat and shuffling from one foot to the other, greeted us all 
by name, and said: 

“Miss Mary, today’s old Delphine’s birthday—she done been on 
this earth ’round eighty-five years and we’s having a little party for 
her tonight. We'd all feel mighty proud of y’all would come 
down after while.” Then he stood still and grinned. Our eyes 
turned to Miss Mary: 

“That’s mighty nice of you, Jim, to want us and I’m sure we'd 
be delighted to come.” 

“Thank’ee ma’am, thanky ma’am’’, said Jim, bowing out of the 
room. 

After dinner we sat in the hall by the foot of the curved stairs 
and when Delphine was through cleaning up, Miss Mary gave her 
a lot of cakes and fruit and two bottles of wine to put in the punch. 
By and by it was time for us to go down. Miss Mary threw a lace 
shawl over her shoulders though I don’t know why. The night 
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was hot without a breath of wind. As we walked down the marble 
steps I had never seen the moon brighter nor the shadows from the 
trees blacker. From the river sounded the rhythmic splash of oars. 
No other sound came out of the night. We walked in silence 
around the house to the back road. Along the fence, all down the 
road the moon turned the wild roses to silver as though the stars 
had fallen. For miles across the fields the young sugar cane reeds 
were swaying almost imperceptibly. Even the flume ditch which 
irrigated the fields and was so ugly and dirty by day was a shining 
stream beneath the moon, beside the black shadows. The soft air 
was full of odors — honeysuckle, jasmine, the pungent grasses. 

We turned the bend in the road and we could see the cabins, the 
gently curved roofs silhouetted against the sky. As we walked 
along an old negress, sitting on her front step, smoking a pipe, 
greeted us: 

“Evenin’, Miss Mary. How you all tonight? Mighty hot ain't 
itP-—Seem like we needin’ rain mighty bad, dust on this here road 
*bout scorch your feet off.” 

We said “Good evening, auntie”, dutifully, and then Miss Mary 
said, “You’d better get up and come on, Aunt Lucy, ’stead of sittin’ 
there bein’ et up by mosquitoes.” 


On the steps of the cabin where Aunt Delphine and young Del- 
phine lived, Aunt Delphine was sitting in state. Young Delphine, 
tall and straight and proud, cool in her clean gingham, was cutting 
an enormous white cake. Little Angie was the center of a group 
of pickaninnies. She was trying to keep them all quiet and well 
behaved. Two little boys started rolling on the grass and she 
jerked them up. 

“You, Dave, you Jo! Sit yourself up—Why you want to act like 
poor white trash? A body’d think you never had no mammy a-tall 
the way you cuttin’ up ’round here.” Dave and Jo sat up and 
grinned sheepishly. Delphine brought them a heaped up platter 
of cake, so Angie had peace for a moment. Miss Mary and our 
mother sat on the steps with old Aunt Delphine. They had much 
to talk about. 

Ed sat sprawling on the parched grass, his lazy good humored 
face shiney and dreamy, and began tuning his guitar. Moses pulled 
up an old packing box and sat down on it beside him. They were 
the two best guitar players on the plantation. Moses was middle- 
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aged, small, intelligent and kind. His face was serious, his feet 
straight and square upon the ground. Ed was shiftless, gay and 
unreliable. The two lived just opposite each other, three or four 
houses down the road—and they carried their guitars with them 
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everywhere they went, for “you couldn’t never tell when you just 
have to play or go crazy.” 


John Henry was the tune they chose: 


Jawn Henry had a little woman, 
Dress she wore wuz red, 

Las word I heard de pore gal say, 
“T’m goin’ whur m’ man drapt dead.” 


Where did you git dat dress, 

Where’d you git dose shoes so fine? 
‘Got dat dress fum a railroad man, 
An’ shoes fum er driver in er mine.’ 


Watching Ed it was easy to see him picturing himself as the 
wandering Lothario of the colored race. When he sang the verses 
about love his eyes wandered to young Lily, dainty, light colored, 
with big soft eyes. His husky voice sang on and on. Moses was 
solemn. He could not picture himself as John Henry though he 
would have liked to. But Moses was too kind and too earnest to 
live a carefree life like that. John Henry’s wanderings took him 
all over—to Birmingham, to the docks of New Orleans, to Buck- 
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town. When he got to Beale Street in Memphis, a little black boy 
began pounding the ground with his feet. Aunt Delphine called 
out to him: 

“Hil Hil That you, Nathan? Git yourself out here near these 
steps so’s we can all see that jiggin’.” 

“Coming, Aunt Delphine ” Nathan skipped out into the 
middle. His bare feet made little clouds of dust as they pranced 
in the path. He could not have been more than nine years old but 
he kept time to the strumming of the guitars. At first he danced 
slowly—a shuffling kind of step with his feet flat on the ground, his 
hips swaying like the cane reeds. Above his waist he held himself 
rigid and stiff, except for his hanging limp arms which jiggled with 
every movement of his feet. He looked like a ragged ebony mari- 
onette on a string. The music seemed to become part of him as he 
quickened his step to double time, patting and pointing his toes and 
occasionally leaping high and landing in a semi-split position. 
Then with little quick steps he would bring himself upright again. 
Only once did he raise his hand and that was to wipe the sweat 
from his shining eyes. The intent look on his face never changed. 
The men patted their hands and called to him now and again. The 
women laughed at him until they gasped for breath. Still patting 
and pointing his toes, he danced his way to the punchbowl, and 
stopped. 

“Jes’ like his Daddy” Aunt Delphine said, chuckling to herself. 

Moses and Ed stopped singing John Henry and just played 
chords. Ed started humming, lazily shifting his position so he 
could see Lily better. Then he began singing: 





“All I wants in this creation 
Is a little yaller girl and a big plantation,” 


and of course Moses joined in. Ed made up some of his own 
verses, Moses just humming them, for no one on Bellegrove could 
make better rhymes than Ed. The party by this time was in a semi- 
circle about the steps, standing and sitting. Nancy and Abe favored 
this new tune and so, holding hands, they stepped to the center of 
the ring. They were bigger than Nathan (Nancy sometimes 
helped our nurse with us and Abe helped out at the plantation 
store). When they reached the middle they let go hands, danced 
to opposite sides. Nancy swung her hands back and forth, brush- 
ing her skirt, each time making a swishing sound. She and Abe 
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both wore shoes and Nancy seemed to be dancing on top of the 
little clouds of dust instead of making them. Abe started toward 
the center again, his knees bent, his feet close together. It was a 
crazy kind of walking, every other step he turned his ankles so that 
he stepped on the sides of his feet. Nancy was just standing still 
then and swishing her skirts. When Abe reached the middle she 





stepped up to him, while he clapped for her. Then they put their 
hands on each other’s shoulders and balancing on the ball of one 
foot, lifted first the opposite hip, then knee, then straightened out 
the leg in a glide, their shoulders moving gently back and forth. 
It was a caricature of extreme ball-room dancing. Those two rock- 
ing figures, panting as they danced, were suddenly like ghosts of an 
old and foreign life. Their eyes were narrowed and their lips were 
parted. All the while the monotonous rhythm of the whining gui- 
tars and the soft patting of bare hands. They separated again and 
again but each time they came back to the middle, putting their 
hands on each other’s shoulders—whiriing round and round with 
the queer rocking motion, sweat pouring duwn their faces, until 
finally, exhausted and giggling, they sat down and Delphine gave 
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them punch. Carrie got up and waddled over to the punchbowl 
declaring that after that everybody needed refreshments. “You 
right, Carrie’, and Jim passed all of us some. 

“How many eggs can a giant eat on an empty stomach?” Moses 
called out. Someone guessed a million—someone said five, eighty 
—but “No,” Moses announced in his deep voice, “only one, be- 
cause after that then ’taint empty any longer.” 

“Go long, Moses”’. 

“T never heard that one”. 

Young John, a fine husky brown fellow, told a story. We all 
listened eagerly. It was about a young boy who was courting a 
colored girl down the road a piece. He had to go by a cemetery on 
his way home and the ghosts got angry at him whistling past there 
every night and disturbing them so they turned him into a pine 
tree. No one believed John’s story. He even offered to take us 
down and show us the tree, but no one would go. So he pulled out 
his Jews-harp and said he’d play the piece he’d learned from the 
“boy-tree”. He twanged on the little instrument, a tuneless air, 
like the soft breeze blowing through a young pine, making the 
needles sing. A shiver ran up our spines and down again. My 
brother and I moved a little closer to each other and I saw Nathan 
steal a glance over his shoulder. John’s eyes rolled around and he 
lowered his voice a little. A hush fell on us all and we seemed to 
hear the boy sighing and crying for his freedom. 

A loud whistle from the edge of the group startled everybody. 
Blue stood there with his dog Tige. He grinned, put his fingers 
to his lips, and began one of the merriest tunes ever invented, 
Chicken In the Bread Tray. It was a great relief because we 
were beginning to believe John’s story. Blue could whistle; his cre- 
scendoes and trills ran through all the scales. His fingers moved 
as though he had an instrument to his lips and he walked around 
while performing, with Tige ever at his heels. He whistled the 
melody through twice and sat down. Miss Mary asked him if he 
could whistle the bird calls and he said “‘yassum” he could, ever 
since he was a little boy he’d been hunting in those woods every 
Sunday and he could whistle them all. So he started with the cat- 
bird. We all knew that one. It was the easiest and the most com- 
mon. Then he imitated the robin, the blackbird, the dove, and 
when he whistled like the mocking bird it was the loveliest little 
song I had ever heard. During the bird calls, Tige sat watching 
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Blue. He was a peculiar mongrel, small, short-haired, long-legged 
and long-tailed. He was near the smartest dog on Belle Grove, 
Blue said. He had trained Tige himself and taught him many 
tricks. Aunt Delphine said she wanted to see them. Blue snapped 
his fingers at Tige and said, “Sit up, dog”, and Tige sat up. Then 
Blue made him walk, his tail curled ludicrously in the air. Blue 
held his arm out straight and Tige jumped over it. He chased his 
tail, he even turned somersaults. Aunt Delphine laughed at each 
trick as if she had never seen it before. Tige was a funny dog. 
Even just walking around he was funny. When he had finished 
all his stunts he curled up at Blue’s feet and slept. 

Jackson had his banjo along and he began strumming. He called 
out that he was going to play a cakewalk. Mandy and her hus- 
band Henry stood up, and smoothed out their clothes. Henry held 
Mandy’s hand high in the air and, daintily lifting their feet, they 
began strutting—Mandy big and fat with a gay turban on her head, 
a plaid shawl around her shoulders, Henry in his black Sunday 
suit, his white shirt gleaming in the moonlight. Their bodies were 
bent far back and each tried to out-step the other. Around and 
around the little circle they 
stepped, Mandy jerking her 
head in time with the banjo, 
Henry keeping his still and 
straight. When they sat down, 
Ed took Lily’s hand and they 
started stepping. Lily’s eyes 
were shining in her eager young 
face and Ed couldn’t turn his 
head from her. He held the € 
tips of her fingers only—just 
even with their heads. Nancy 
and Abe joined them walking, 
their bodies bent back, their feet 
stepping high. Henry and 
Mandy began again, and soon 
there were eight couples. It 
was a fine sight, the negroes 
proud and sure, stepping as if 
they owned the whole moonlit 
world, and Jackson sitting there 
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singing and playing. Aunt Delphine could stand it no longer. In 
spite of her rheumatism and old bones she stood up—patted her 
knotty old feet—kicked off her slippers and started stepping—hold- 
ing her skirts out. The other dancers stopped and gave the ring 
to her alone. Aunt Delphine had been such a cakewalker in her 
youth that her fame had outlived her ability to move. But no one 
wanted to be competition for her. She was a little fantastic, her 
movements were jerky, but it was a brave and fine demonstra- 
tion. Four times she strutted around that ring—her guests cheer- 
ing her on. Then laughing, she sat down on the steps, spent with 
the unusual exertion. 

“Lordy, Miss Mary, reminds me of when young Master Stone 
first brought you here; never cakewalked so proud in my life as I 
did that night.” 

Jackson had not stopped playing his banjo, had not stopped his 
singing and the couples again started strutting. But it was time for 
us to go home. We said goodnight and thanked Aunt Delphine 
for our good time. The moon was high, blazing down through the 
hot night. As we walked back we could hear the music and the 
patting and the laughter and we knew that the party would go on 
for a long time. 
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“The old citadel of Salzburg frowns upon the town as though its 
rock were a pulpit and its battlements a mitre.’—Ashley Dukes. 


HE Festival of the Theatre at Malvern, Camille at the Central City Opera 

House, are echoes of the Festival at Salzburg—not imitations either in form or 
material, but literal echoes of the spirit which marks a Theatre Festival away from 
the highroads of commerce. 

In the summer time the clear air of Salzburg is not profaned by the cacophony of 
modern industry. In the Mozarteum a symphony orchestra is playing the master- 
pieces of the great composer who was born in this humble town. In the opera house 
the company of the Vienna Staatsoper or that of La Scala of Milan is singing. In 
the great square before the cathedral the ancient morality—Jedermann—is being per- 
formed under the direction of Germany’s distinguished artist of the theatre, Max 
Reinhardt. Within the compass of the limited environs of a small community the 
arts have become a vital and compelling and recreative force. 

In 1928 Ashley Dukes, in his volume—The World To Play With—wrote: “Young 
Germany and France and England must be brought to the festival, which means that 
young art must be put upon the stage. Here is a chosen and assured audience; here 
are the foremost artists of the day . . . actively engaged in creative direction; here 
is an opportunity such as the European theatre has not known for generations.” 

As if in immediate answer to such criticism in the year after which it was published 
The Salzburg Orchestral Academy was organized, to train young conductors, instru- 
mentalists and singers to appearances with accomplished artists. The Salzburg Sym- 
phony Orchestra is the nucleus around which the curriculum is built. So the festival 
idea, the intimate association of professional and student, artist and appreciative public 
in a unified co-operative art-loving community, advances toward its goal. 














FriepvA RICHTER AS THE MOTHER IN JEDERMANN 


The old morality play maintains its universal dramatic 
qualities in the Reinhardt production in the cathedral 
square at Salzburg, offering the younger artists in the com- 
pany and in the audience a fine opportunity to see distin- 
guished performances and a production directed with tech- 
nical genius. (Photograph by Friedrich Bauer, Munich) 
































ALEXANDER MolssiI AND DAaGNy SERVAES IN JEDERMANN 


Such players as Moissi and Servaes (in private life the wife 
of Ferenc Molnar), offer their rich experience to this little 
festival world in the Tyrol ‘“‘yearly delivered over to the 
artists, musical and dramatic,’’ where every day’s perform- 
ance provides the subject matter for fresh discussion. 


(Photograph by Friedrich Bauer, Munich) 








A MUSICIAN IN JEDERMANN 


An example in make-up, costume and posture of the detail 
which gives this production its illusion and effective atmos- 
phere. (Photograph by Friedrich Bauer, Munich) 
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RicHARD Mayr AS BARON OcHs IN Diz ROSENKAVALIER 


The German basso sings a favorite role at the Salzburg 
Opera House which welcomes the summer visitor to per- 
formances by the Vienna Staatsoper and La Scala com- 
panies. (Photograph by Friedrich Bauer, Munich) 
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CASTLES 


NEAR SALZBURG 


AND A 


CONCERT HALL 


OF THE 


MOoZARTEUM 


Schloss Hohen- 
werfen and Schloss 
Moosheim in the 
environs of Salz- 
burg are so pictu- 
resque as to seem 
themselves to be 
stage settings. The 
Prosser Saal of 
the Mozarteum, 
full of memories 
of great music, 
hears many _ pro- 
grams directed by 
the student con- 
ductors attending 
the Salzburg Or- 
chestral Academy. 
(Photographs, Os- 
terreichische Licht- 


bildstelle) 
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An Answer from the Group Theatre: 
HE Group Theatre has been en- 


joined by some of its friends to 
“reply” to Mr. Virgil Geddes’ recent 
THEATRE Arts MONTHLY communica- 
tion as well as to Mr. Atkinson’s article in 
the New York Times of March 26th in 
which he elaborates upon Mr. Geddes’ con- 
tribution. But how can we take issue with 
an obviously unimpeachable position? The 
only objection we of The Group Theatre 
can make refers to Mr. Geddes’ assertion 
that our theatrical credo implies a belief 
“that the artist is a person divorced from 
life” and “that plays which fall into the 
category of art do not reach a living and 
vital audience”. The Group Theatre be- 
lieves no such thing: it is Mr. Geddes who 
interprets our statement to mean these 
things, thereby achieving the not very dif- 
ficult feat of convincing us of the errone- 
ousness of beliefs which we never enter- 
tained in the first place. 

It must be clear to every one that no 
theatre which considered mere topicality of 
material as its primary criterion in the 
choice of scripts could have begun its ca- 
reer with a play like The House of Con- 
nelly. What our statements mean to con- 
vey is not that the artist is a person 
divorced from life, but that unless a play- 
wright is deeply concerned with the life 
of his own time he cannot be an artist. 
Ibsen and Tchekov, the playwrights 


whom Mr. Geddes mentions, are precisely 
those playwrights whom we might choose 
to point our own argument. All of Tchek- 
ov’s plays are a reflection of his particular 
world and were therefore “timely”, almost 
topical plays. This is even truer of Ib- 
sen’s plays which were so controversially 
topical that they made it difficult for the 
critics of his day to judge them as drama. 
This does not signify, of course, that 
Tchekov’s or Ibsen’s genius derives from 
the immediacy of their subject matter, but 
the fact that they employed such material 
added greatly to their immense value for 
the theatre of their day. Further than 
that, is there not something to be learned 
from the fact that the Moscow Art Thea- 
tre achieved profounder artistic results 
with Gorky than with Ibsen (undoubtedly 
a better playwright) and failed to impress 
even themselves with Shakespeare, while 
they succeeded brilliantly with a lesser 
Russian dramatist like Alexis Tolstoy? 


Certainly there is no harm in agreeing 
off-hand with our critics that a bad play 
on some immediate social problem does not 
make as satisfactory an evening in the 
theatre as a good play on a more remote 
subject. But from the standpoint of a liv- 
ing theatre, that is, a theatre which must 
relate itself directly as a true communica- 
tion to an immediate audience—there 
should be no doubt in Mr. Geddes’ mind 
that even if Eugene O’Neill’s work is as 
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imperfect as Mr. Geddes maintained it to 
be in his November THEATRE ARTS 
MonrTHutyy article, its value for the Ameri- 
can theatre is greater than that of any New 
York production of Tchekov or Ibsen we 
have seen. And if our newspaper review- 
ers asked themselves why they are moved 
to write more enthusiastic reviews of Street 
Scene than they are of, let us say, Denis 
Johnston’s The Moon in the Yellow 
River, they would probably arrive at a dif- 
ferent and more illuminating conclusion 
than the unarguable one which their writ- 
ing suggests, namely, that a good play is 
a good play regardless of subject matter. 
The point of The Group Theatre’s 
statement is that the term “good play” is 
not sufficiently specific for the practical 
purposes of a working theatre. A play is 
good when its subject matter and form 
make it possible for the theatre people who 
present it to communicate clearly and in- 
terestingly to their audience something 
which is of immediate import to both. 
Consequently what may be a good play for 
one theatre is not necessarily a good play 
for another. If in the course of its work, 
The Group Theatre decides to produce a 
number of modern and ancient classics, it 
will do so not because the plays are classic 
and therefore “good”, but because at the 
time they are chosen these plays will best 
enable it to convey to its audience some- 
thing which might be said to have a 
“timely” value. For to be universal, art 
must first be immediate and particular. 
Harotp CLURMAN 


The National Theatre Conference: 


ERHAPS those of your readers who 

learned, in the April issue, of the for- 
mation of the National Theatre Confer- 
ence, may be interested to know that the 
organization, now well under way, has just 
sent a questionnaire to over four thousand 
little theatres, high schools, dramatic socie- 
ties and individuals throughout the country. 


For obvious reasons it has been possible to 
send this questionnaire only to a very 
limited list, but we have an unlimited de- 
sire to receive answers, and we hope that 
anyone who is interested will write us for 
a copy. We also hope that those answering 
the questionnaire will add their own sug- 
gestions, and state their problems, for it is 
only by coéperation with those who are ac- 
tively interested that we can make a com- 
prehensive report to the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education; and it is on the 
questionnaire answers that we hope to base 
the services of the National Theatre Con- 
ference. 


The questions which we have listed 
are hardly more than outline suggestions 
of what we should like to know. Amongst 
other information come the details as to 
what courses in drama and the allied arts, 
for what eventual purposes, are being given 
by colleges, high schools, university exten- 
sion departments and other educational in- 
stitutions; the location of well equipped 
theatres with the names of those architects 
and business firms who contributed towards 
their excellence; the necessity and _possi- 
bility of encouraging theatrical libraries, 
and the commencement of loan libraries, 
exhibitions, etc., for those interested in the 
theatre; the hope that it may be possible 
to decentralize the present New York em- 
phasis by starting regional information bu- 
reaus which will be of use to those actually 
giving productions, through correct listing 
of plays available, performance rights, tech- 
nical equipment and advice, and other help 
which is too long to be listed here. 

In short the questionnaire tries to cover, 
on four pages, the entire field suggested by 
its title: The American Theatre in Social 
and Educational Life, a Survey of its 
Needs and Opportunities. May we hope 
that your readers will be sufficiently inter- 
ested to answer it? 


NATIONAL THEATRE CONFERENCE 
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What's New.. 


in theatre building and equipment 


This department aims to stimulate a closer contact between the tech- 
nicians and manufacturers who are developing new forms of theatre 
equipment, construction and service, and the readers of THEATRE 
Arts who, as indicated by the inquiries sent us concerning lighting, 
rigging, costumes, make-up, architecture, sound equipment, acoustics 
and seating problems, are looking for the latest news inall these fields. 





Sound Recording 
Bemarkable advances in 
the quality of reproduced music are 
reported to be achieved by an improve- 
ment of the vertical or “hill-and- 
dale’ method of cutting phonograph 
records developed by the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, under the direc- 
tion of H. A. Frederick. The “New 
Horizons in Music” which this 
method opens up was the subject of 
a recent meeting of the Acoustical 
Society of America at which Leopold 
Stokowski, an artist always in the 
vanguard of interest in the improve- 
ment of the technical means of repro- 

duction, was the chief speaker. 
Vertical records of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, made by Bell Laboratory 
Engineers during recent concert per- 
formances at the Academy of Music 
in Philadelphia, under Mr. Stokow- 
ski’s leadership, were demonstrated 
for the first time in public. It is 
claimed for the method that it makes 
possible reproduced musical tones 
which are scarcely distinguishable 
from the original, and with a greatly 
extended range in volume. Further 
improvements include a lessening of 
the needle scratch and an increase in 


_the playing time of records up to 


fifteen or twenty minutes on a twelve- 
inch disc, and ‘‘ten-inch records that 
fit within the cover of a 1000 foot 
film can and play for from ten to 
twelve minutes,” a feature that should 
be especially useful where records are 
used as musical accompaniment to a 
play, or to a dancer. 

“In the studies of sound recording 
and reproducing that followed the 
orthophonic phonograph and_ the 
sound-picture,” says the report of the 
new venture, “careful measurements 
showed that a certain amount of dis- 
tortion introduced in the reproduc- 
tion was to a large extent inherent in 
the [lateral] method of cutting then 
employed. . . .” 

“The various improvements ob- 
tained with the new system have been 
obtained not only by adopting a dif- 
ferent method of cutting but by the 
design of an improved recorder and 
teproducer and by the development of 
a new method of processing the 
records,” 





Arehitectural News 


Kn spite of all expecta- 
tions to the contrary, the mails have 
never recorded so many new Tributary 
Theatre projects as those that have 
come to Theatre Arts’ attention with- 
in a month, ranging from the building 
of a $450,000 school theatre in a 
middle-western state to the alteration 
of a horse-judging pavilion into a 
small theatre workshop in lowa. De- 
tails of all these plans with illustra- 





tions—architect’s sketches, working 
drawings, stage layouts, completed 


photographs, etc.—will be features of 
the Architectural Section of the 
‘Tributary Theatre Year Book, which 
is the July issue of Theatre Arts 
Monthly, out June 15th. They will 
be supplemented by _ illustrated 
accounts of new rotating stages, large 


(Continued on next page) 
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BREAD LOAF 


Wararrers ConrerRENCE 
of 


Middlebury College 


August 17—September I 
& 


A staff of noted authors, critics and 
editors give advice and criticism to 
those interested in writing as a profes- 
sion or an accomplishment. The staff 
includes: 

Theodore Morrison, Director 
Margaret Widdemer Bernard De Voto 
Walter Prichard Eaton Lee Wilson Dodd 
Robert Hillyer Gorham B. Munson 

Address: HARRY G. OWEN 
MIDDLEBURY, VT. 














Lighting Book 
Mailed Free 


@ This latest 92-page catalog illus- 
trates and describes the complete 
Capitol line of theatre lighting 
specialties and includes practical 
information for the director and 
technician. An excellent addition 
to the theatre library. 


The Capitol line includes 
these items and many more: 


Spotlights Dimmers 
Colorwheels Gelatines 
Switchboards Lenses 
Borderlights Footlights 
Scenic Effects Floodlights 


Send us your lighting problems 
Write for catalogue today 





626 Tenth Ave. 


New York City 








NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF THE THEATRE 


ELIZABETH B. GRIMBALL, Director 
ANNOUNCES 
A Summer Travel—Theatre School Tour 
for Non-Professionals and Professionals 
Two Months Itinerary—July 16-Sept. 16 
VISITING SEVEN COUNTRIES 
includin on at the Drama School, Citizen 
House, Bath, the Malverne and Salzburg Festivals. 
TRAINING AND COACHING 
for the Stage —Talking Pictures—Radio 
. .. Register Now... 
Fall-Winter Term—October 1932—May 1933 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE 
254 West 54th Street 
Telephone: COlumbus 5-7289 


Wharf Players 
Provincetown 


Learn to act by acting 


A limited number of students will 
be accepted to study the ART of 
the theatre. 

Eight weeks beginning July first 
For information write 
MARGARET HEWES 

'x02 Paramount Bldg., New York City 





BONSTELLE SCHOOL 
of the 
DANCE and DRAMA 
at 
DETROIT CIVIC THEATRE 
3408 Woodward Avenue, 
Michigan 


Detroit, 


Summer Courses in Dancing and 
Dramatics 


Special Courses for Teachers 
Write for catalogue 
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‘. STAGE ~ 
LIGHTING 
in.“ Equipment ~ 


EVERYTHING you need from a spotlight or 

color wheel to a complete stage lighting instal- 

lation. Dependable products. Reasonable prices 
Prompt service. Catalog on request. 


KLIEGL BROS 


Universar Evectric STAGE LIGHTING CO.. Inc. 
32! West 5Oth Street 
NEW YORK.N.Y. 











DRAPERIES 





Travelers @ Scenery 





Cyclorams * Drops 





New or Used ® Sale or Rent 





for Prices 


W rite 





ECLIPSE STUDIOS 
314 Eleventh Ave. New York 
Telephone LAckawana 4-0362 








What’s New.. 


in theatre building 
and equipment 
(Continued from preceding page) 


and small, worked out for use in 
schools, a new sound reproducing 
system developed in a technical insti- 
tute, a standard system of naming 
color mediums prepared by one of the 
lighting engineers of the General 
Electric Company, and an analysis of 
a plan for lighting the stage by 
Stanley McCandless of Yale. 





Wigs 

BRosen & Jacoby, manu- 
facturers of Arranjay’s Wigs, an- 
nounce an addition to their process 
which gives their wigs a lustre that 
makes them dust and moisture-proof. 
This process, it is said, prolongs the 
life of the hair, secures it to the head 
more firmly, and keeps its shape. If 
it does all that it says, it should avoid 
all of the chief difficulties and one of 
the chief terrors of the wearers of 
Wigs. 

[Epiror’s NoTte:—Theatre Arts is in 
close touch with leading theatre tech- 
nicians and equipment organizations to 
whom requests for further assistance or 


data on a special problem will be re- 
ferred.) 





LITTLE THEATRES 


Send us early word of projects for new 
theatres, additions to old buildings, plans for 
improved equipment. Before you make de- 
cisions, let us put you in touch with the 
best sources of supply. 


We can help you to secure expert advice, to 
avoid mistakes, to achieve more practical as 
well as more artistic results. Often we can 
suggest ways to buy at better prices or on 
better terms. 


Little Theatre Department 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 





FABRIC BOOK 
SENT FREE? 


@ The Maharam Fabric Revue containing » 
unique array of hundreds of actual samples of 


ob, 


L materials—sent to 
identified dramatic departments of colleges and 
schools and Little Theatre groups. Samples of 
fabrics for stage curtains and theatre draperies in- 
cluded upon request. 


Write for your copy now 
MAHARAM TEXTILE COMPANY 
107 West 48th Street, New York City 


ogy Los Angeles 
6 East Lake St. 656 So. Los Angeles S. 








STAGE; 


HARDWARE 


v 





If you are interested in equipment 
for a small stage, send for our NEW 
CATALOG No. 232. It illustrates 
a complete line of hardware specially 
adapted to this use. We shall be glad 
to help you make proper selections 
based on our 25 years experience in 
producing dependable stage equip- 
ment. 











PETER CLARK, Inc. 


“Stage Equipment with a Reputation” 
538 WEST 30th ST., NEW YORK 














Write us for 
helpful sug- 
gestions and 
prices on any 






Ti 
NOVLFLEX | 
Setting 


the answer to 
your drapery 
pre »blems. 











Write for your liof the fel- 
copy to-day. | lowing: 
DRAPERIES @ SCENERY @ RIGGING 


CYCLORAMS @ LIGHTING 
SALE or RENTAL 
The above booklet sent free to identified 
directors, technicians of college, hig 
school and Little Theatres. 


NOVELTY SCENIC STUDIOS 
340 West 4ist Street New York — 


DROPS 6 











All users 

of lighting 
equipment will 
want this book 





theatre technicians. 


tribution to their classes. 


Real Service and Co-operation 
to the Little Theatre 


ENTURY renders real service and co-operation to little 


Catalogs, special pamphlets, sample gelatine books, blue print 
and engineering data are offered to Instructors for free dis- 


Engineering and factory service is available to assist in plan- 
ning and executing modern stage lighting lay outs. 
Special educational discounts afford Little Theatres substantial 
savings in the purchase of stage lighting equipment. 

Submit your problems to us 


CENTURY LIGHTING EQUIPMENT, Inc. 
351 West 52nd Street, New York City 
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| Free 
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Selva Stage 
O', | FOOTWEAR 
No matter what your 


requirements-histor- 
ical character shoes 
or modern dancing 
footwear — consult 
this catalogue. 


Mail Orders Filled 
Write Dept. ‘‘T" 


Selva & Sons, Inc. 
1607 Bway, N. Y. 











Theo Tie for Street Wear 
or Tap Dancing. With Cu- 
a or Baby Heel. In Black 

atent leather or Pink, 
Blac k or White Satin, $4.95. 








A new catalog and 
handbook of the theatre 


Practical 
Equipment 


Comprehensive ° 
Settings ° 


For the first time purchaseable through 
one organization. More than a catalog. 
Functions of materials thoroughly ex- 
plained. Limited technical language. A 
reference manual. 


“Your CATALOG OF THE THEA- 
* TRE” is the clearest, most concise and 
thorough text book on the technical 
phases of stage production that | have 
seen. —Norman Bel Geddes. 


““Enormously useful to the small produc- 
ing groups . Concrete information 
and intelligent service. 

enneth Macgowan. 


“A reference book that should be on 


the desk of every director in the coun- 
try.” —Samuel Selden. 


“| heartily congratulate you on your 
scheme for furnishing theatres through- 
out the country with the elements of 
stage production. Out of the elements 
you supply, great things may be cre- 
ate —Robert Edmond Jones. 


This ndin will be sent free to identi- 
fied producing organizations, schools, 
colleges, directors, teachers and tech- 
nicians in the theatre. 


CLEON THROCKMORTON, INC. 
102 West Third Street, New York City 

















A Theatre Library 





Theatre Arts Prints 


Introduction by 
John Mason Brown 


An indispensable collection of 
150 photographs of settings, 
costumes, stages, etc., from the 
days of the Greeks to our 


own. For students, teachers 
and theatre-lovers. $2.25 
* 
The Art of the 
Dance 


By Isadora Duncan 
Edited by Sheldon Cheney 


Twenty singularly suggestive 
and informative essays, a 
unique contribution to the sub- 
ject and a trenchant document 
in the history of modern art. 
$7.50 

* 


Theatres 
By Joseph Urban 


Forty-eight plates from origi- 

nal drawings of theatres, 

opera houses, and motion pic- 

ture theatres, already com- 

pleted or in project. With an 

introduction by the artist. 
$7.50 

e 


Theatre 
Edited by Edith J. R. Isaacs 


An invaluable collection of 
thirty-one essays on the arts 
and artists of the theatre in 
the light of he past ten crea- 
tive years of American theatre 
history. $4.50 


Order from 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 
119 W. S7th St., N. Y. City 


99 Regent St., London, W.!. 





PERSONNEL 
REGISTER 


sponsored by 
NATIONAL 
THEATRE 


G CONFERENCE 


This column is open, on payment of a specified tee, to 
eny director, technician or we ard desiring stoft 
position in a Little Theatre, college or school d 

matic department, who has first secured the ae 
ship of a member of the Council. It is also available 
to Little Theatres or educational Cy rape ag of 
standing that wish to fill vacancies in their staffs. For 
further information write to National Theatre Con- 
ference, 119 West 57th Street, New York City. 





| 











STAFF POSITIONS WANTED 
@ Each year the services of a limited number of 
thoroughly trained men and women are available as 
general producers, directors, scene and costume de- 
signers, and technicians, for Little Theatres, Univer- 
sities and Community Centres. George Pierce Baker, 
Chairman, Yale University, Department of Drama, 
New Haven, Conn. 
@ Man of recognized ability as director and designer 
would be interested in an unusual opportunity for cre- 
ative work. Box 6, N.T.C. 
@ Recognized authority on the history, design and exe- 
cution of costumes is available for lectures, criticisms, or 
as costumiere. Box 7, N.T.C. 
Young man, experienced in designing, painting, 
building and stege-managing productions in Little 
Theatre, summer stock and theatre school. Box 8, N.T.C. 





*N. T. C. National Theatre Conference, 119 West 57th 
Street, New York City. Rete: $6.00 per half inch. 
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STAGE 
LIGHTING 
EQUIPMENT 
. 


From spotlight to color gela- 
border- 


lights, dimmers—every mod- 


tine—flood lights, 


ern lighting instrument is 
found in the 
HILITE line. 
Write for prices. 


complete 
Send us your 
problems. 


HILITE STAGE EQUIPMENT CORP. 
318 W. 48th St. New York City © 

















ROBERT W. BERGMAN 


142 West 39th Street, N. Y. 


Painter of 


Mourning Becomes Electra 


Counsellor-at-Law 
Of Thee I Sing 
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THE HAYLOFTERS SCENERY OF EVERY Descour at 68 W. Sind Gtaee 
TION, dna oy ts 
COMPANY DRAPES, PAINTED SETS, ETC. . New York, N. ¥, | 
PUBLISHERS Y Supplying Schools - Churches - Clubs - Little Telephone 
’ Theatres - all kinds of Entertainment on a VOlunteer 5-209] 


/ “RENTAL BASIS.” Finest service in the coun- 
Successful One Act Plays | , | try and most reasonable prices. NEW PUBLICATIONS 
Send for list Write for Information To c 
aon ee SCENERY STUDIOS FOUR LECTURES ON 
\ fest th St. NEW YORK CITY SHAKESPEARE Ell 
P.O.Box 1441 Hartford, Conn. Telephone LOngacre 5-5252—5-5253. cae — 
TONIGHT WE IMPROVISE 


CHARLES I. NEWTON Luigi Pirandello 2.59 
Costumes STAGE LIGHTING EFFEOTS REUNION IN VIENNA | 
O 5 CA R Many ite , gy Stage Divestase Robert Sherwood 2.00 
£ BERNNER are using Baby Spotlights only for SARAH BERN 7 
° light t i - d =RNHARDT— 
e Baby Spots $6 t0 $1 * Moving Clouds, Impressions by Reynaldo Hahn 2,0 
WIGMAKER . MAKEUP Water Ripples, Ocean Waves, Snow, ROAR CHINA S. Tretiakov 5 


Wigs and Beards rented Floodlights, Stereopticons, Etc. 
Sects giiaes tee eiediections. 253 West 14th Street, N. ¥. City || 2 aa avs 
Extra large stock of court wigs. Tel. CHelsea 8-2171—All Hours 
Pageants, a specialty. . nny Re ies 
Grease paint, powders, rouges, etc. LUMINOUS COLORS STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAW 
Lit walled hee. si ts din adh AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE 
> at giow in the dar QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON. 
107 West 46th St. New York City For Costumes . Sceneries . Makeup GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
You can produce the same startling luminescent effects Of THeatre Arts Monruty, published m 
featured in leading Broadway productions. at New York, N. Y. for April 1, 1932 


COSTUME your show the same as Broad- Send for our price list and free folder completely 
way managers do. Brooks | describing Luminous Paints and U. V. Colors. State or New York, } 


Costumes are used in practically every New County vE "ORK 
2 ., 35 West 52nd Street, New York ounTY OF NEw York § 
York production. These same costumes are STROBOLITE CO., : N wy 
available for your use. World’s largest and most \ Before me, a Notary Public, in and forth 
beautiful coliection to choose from. Send list ] WEISS & SONS State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
of requirements for our proposal. e Edith J. R. Isaacs, who, having been duly swom 
Mfrs. of according to law, deposes and says that she is 


BROOKS 1437 Broadway, New York | CURTAINS DRAPERIES FURNITURE || the Editor of the Tueatre Arts MonrTHLy ani 


‘or that the following is, to the best of her knowl 
THEATRE & STAGE edge and belief, a true statement of the owner 
COSTUMES 445 West 45th St. New York a See, etc., of the aforesaid publica 

tion for the date shown in the above caption, te 

EAVES COSTUME Co., Inc. Schools quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 


151 W. 46th St., New York in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations} 
printed on the reverse side of this form, to wit} 


Costumers to leading Broadway producers 
Costumes for rent from stock of 100,000 or La ae 1. That the names and addresses of the 
made to order—prices moderate. or t 1€ . : lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
Illustrated catalogue sent free to managers Complete courses in acting, directing and teach-|] 20.5 are: Publisher, Theatre Arts, Inc. If 
and directors of amateur producing groups. ing. a of oo eis West 57th St.. New York City: Editor, Ea 
‘u equi ittle eatre a. * 7. = , 
Under ~ rie t sl Moroni OLSEN - R. — West . St., > York City; 
- ss ™ Send for Catalogue Managing Editor, none; usiness Manager, none) 
ARRANJAY’S WIGS MRS. LELAND POWERS, Principal 2. That the owner is: Theatre Arts, Inc., fT 


rene Dept. A, 31 Evans Way, Boston, Mass. West 57th St., New York City; Stark Y 
119 West 57th St., New York City; Kenneth 


5c each and up - 
New, Moisture Proof * 4 : : gowan, 119 West 57th St., New York City; 
Process : Direction J. R. Isaacs, 119 West 57th St., New York Gi 
Old wigs made like new re TCy Dorothy Whitney Elmhirst, 1172 Park Avent 
and moisture proof from : ssitiea dia ch mang hat ata New York City; Edgar A. Levy, 505 Fifth A 
50c each and up. offers his services as Girector oO e theatre ons >, New York City; Berna M. ' 
° in New York City or suburbs. Can also handle publicity i ae “i Large 4 i. ome 
Send for Catalogue A tyle $1.50 each | and business aspects if desired. Professional stage experi-|J ~~ |. ies 7 
That the known bondholders, ea 
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4S 
Phone CHel 3-8340 12 . and ence. Practical outlook. References. Address, Care of 3. 
— OT eer Cs Ge OP Ethel C. Taylor, Play Broker, 18 E. 41st St., New York;|] and other security holders owning or holding 


Rosen & Jacosy, Inc., 34 W. 20th St., New York | telephone, LExington 2-0422. per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort 
gages, or other securities are: None. 
4. That the two paragraphs next above, givi 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
stockholders and security holders as they ap 
upon the books of the company but also, in 
where the stockholder or security holder ap r 
MPO R i AN % upon the books of the company as trustee or 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is 
ing, is given; also that the said two paragra 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full k 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and 
WwW oO re) m p @ t ]@ ]@ t a Oo f ditions under which stockholders and_ secuti 
holders who do not appear upon the books 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securiti 
in a capacity other than that of a bona 
THEATRE ARTS MAGAZINE owner: and this affiant has no reason to believe, 
that any other person, association, or corporation, 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated’ 


1916—Quarterly and Monthly—1931 by her. r 


























5. That the average -number of copies of 
issue of this publication sold or dist 
through e mails or otherwise, to pal 

An unexpected good fortune has enabled us en Fn the six months osetia the date 
$225 to buy two copies each of the rarest out of $225 2 sceinyal cactggy Ma 
print issues of Theatre Arts, thus filling out two : ; : EDITH J. R. ISAACS 
bound complete sets which we have bound to insure bound Seorn to and subscribed before aie SEE 


their permanence. day of March, 1932. ) 
(Seal) KATHERINE R. MORRIS r 


(My commission expires March 30, 1932.) 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 119 West 57th St., New York New York County Clerk’s re = 
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